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WOOL-GROWERS’ WOOL 


Made into Tweeds, &c. 
ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


Manvracturgrs, GREENOCK. 


As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to each Customer Goods made of all his own Wool, unless he 
instructs otherwise. Exchanges cost less. 

_ BOR SALE, Our Prize Medal A’oo Harris 

T weeds, Cheviots, ‘Sixenies, Indigo Blues, &c. 


Write for Patterns, stating whether ‘‘for manu- 
facture,’’ ‘‘for exchange,” or “ for purchase.” 








JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


Orien tal WHITE, SOUND TEETH, 


Healthy Gums 
and Pleasant Breath 
Av Brat eee 
gsunving ee EET "THE 


to Old Age. 
Ss 
SS 


ae Tooth 


Paste. 


CAUTION. 
The only Genuine is 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S, 
Pots, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
ALL CHEMISTS. 

60 Years in Use. 








Cannot be distinguished from Silk 
For the protection of purchasers the name is stamped on the selvage 
. 





DAKEY'S 


“WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., $d., 6d,, 18,, 28. 6d: and 4s. each. 
JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 


A Great Improvement in the Manufacture of 
VELVET PILE FABRICS. 
ADVANTAGES. 
Velvet. Must supersede all other 
substitutes. 
VE | t Tl N A Drapes beautifully, less liable to mark 
and crease than Silk Velvet. 
More durabie than Silk Velvet. 
eg He the WEAR I8 
of the cloth. 
Wholesale from the principal Wholesale Houses in London, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, &c., and retail from the bes: drapers everywhere. 
BEST 
COUGH CURE. 
ke everywhere a 
Tine, 1/14 each. 
S. & H. HARRIS’S 
* a” 
For Boots 
EBO N ITE and Shoes. 
(WATERPROOF). 
Does not injure the leather. 
Requires no brushing. 
The best in the market, 


Sold by ali Shoemakers, Grocers, §c. 
Manufactory: 57, MANSELL STREET, E. 








Delicate Women 
Suffering from any form of bie aoe 8 Hysteria, Sleeplessness, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, Constipation, Spasms, Rheumatic and 
Nervous Affections, et of the System, etc., should 
WRITE TO-DAY for B, Hagwess’ New Pamphlet, 
entitl-d, * Electrisation,” on the ‘- Diseases of — Sent 
under cover, FREE Aurprnamre | 
BY ¥ Post, on appli- 
cation. If you wish 
to STRENGTHEN 
YOUR NERVES and 
keep yourself in good 
health, you should 
proctire one of 

ARNESS’ 
Been OR ATEIC 
BELTS, price 


| WEAENESS. | 


ree. 
hem ae | ee | RESTORES 
twrite at once to— 
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GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, 
USED in THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 


THEBEST FOOD 


FOR 
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-CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” FOOD WA! 


CLARKE’S 


Ss. 6d., 5s. and 6s. each. 


“PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMPS. 


) THE BURGLAR’S HORROR, 1s. each. 


i CLARKE’S 


‘“ PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


| CLARKE’S 


“FAIRY” LIGHTS, 


DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 





\ SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 
i “PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 


CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


N.B.—See that the Trade Mark “ PYRAMID,” or Trade Mark “ FAIRY” is on 


every Lamp and every Light. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Hemstitched : 
Ladies’, per doz. 2/114 
Gents’ - 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, fst H.I. and R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany, 


Children’s YY “wy 

per doz. 1/2 
Ladies’ - as 4 
Gents’ 


IRISH CAMBRI 


Samples and Price 
Lists post free, 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, 
—Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. Dinner 
Napkins, 5/6 Wr ‘able “ard, eat 
square, 2/11; yard: 3 yar 6/11 
each. Kitchen Table Chtke & o/ 1b 
Strong Huckaback Towels, hy — — 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 cach. 
Monograms, Woven and Embroidered. Sam. 
ples and Price Lists post free. 


| BELFAST. 


4/11 





By the Bishop of Rochester. 


THE YOKE OF CHRIST. 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Contents : — Marriage — Illness — Letter-writing — 
Friends—Money—The Loss of Friends. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST. 


Fifth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE CLAIM OF CHRIST ON 
THE YOUNG. 


Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. 


Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 














By A.K.H.B., Author of ‘ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” 


WHAT SET HIM RIGHT. 


With other Chapters to Help. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 


° Kindly, wise, and practical. None of the ‘Country 
- Puarson’s’ later publications have pleased us better than 
| this.” —Spectator. 


“TOWARDS THE SUNSET. 
Teachings after Thirty Years. 
e Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


_ “A simplicity and sincerity of feeling which silence 
_ criti and win many hearts and souls.” —Daily News. 





Wx. ISBISTER, Lnnrep, 66, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of Nervous 
Exnavustion and Desrtiry have received Testimonials 
from three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London. 

The Distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUS- 
TION AND DEBILI''Y are speedily removed by means 
of PULVERMACHER’S World-Famed GALVANIC 
BELTS, which are so arranged as to convey a powerful 
electric ‘current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, 
and speedily arresting all symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. Vinzs, Fellow of the Royal Co!leze of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885:—‘‘Having used Mr. 
PULVERMACHER’S BELTS for many years, in the 
course of medical practice, I am in a position to speak of 
their great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous 
disease or functional malady where Electricity is likely to 
be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Hanprizip Jones, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, says:—‘‘I am satisfied that Mr. 
PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer 
in the field of science, and I think he deserves to meet with 
every encouragement from the profession and scientific 
men. 

Dr. Gotpine Brrp, M.D., Physician, sont s Hospital, 
says:—“‘I can hardly recommend PULVER- 
MACHER’S INVEN'TION too pone to the notice 
of my medical brethren.” 

For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
“‘Gatvanism: Nature's Curer Restorer oF ImParrED 
Virat Enerey.” Post free for two stamps from 


PULVERMACHER’S 
GALVANIC pdr tiny, 
___194, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 


‘CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing haye 
been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy, that I 

will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with an ENTIRELY — 





NEW AND VALUABLE TREATISE on this Disease to any —_ 


sufferer. Give Address in full. Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 6, Plam 
Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 
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D ENO’'S FRUIT SA 
DILBRUGHAR, UPPER ASSAM, INDIA, 
March 6, 1880, b 
“ Dear Stn,—I desire to state the advantage which I, and I do not donbt many others in this par” 
of the world, have derived from ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Unlike other Saline Aperients, it is not 
lowering in its action. I have used it on board ship in tropical latitudes, and both there and here] 
can most honestly bear witness to the fact that its use has wardéd off fever over and over again. 
When taken in time it is invaluable. As far as I am aware it is most popular in this part .ot 
NORTH-EASTERN ASIATIC INDIA, and I consider that you are distinctly entitled to 
this testimonial from me. I need not add it is wholly unrequested. I enclose my card, but from my 
extreme individual inconvenience ey. from publicity I do not wish my name to appear, and merely 
subscribe myself, most truly — ‘ LANTER.’—J.C. ENO.” 
“GLEEr ESSNESS, FEVERISHNESS, HOT WEATHER.”—Late hours, fa 
unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, and feverish colds, blood poisons, skin erupticns, 
pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c. Use Eno’s Fruit Salt. It is 
pleasant, cooling, bealth-giving. refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value 
in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
ACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe head- 
ache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost ev ing, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I 
was recommended by a friend to try your Frurr Satr, and before 1 had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of 
and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours 
most truly, Rosznt Huurureys. Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you 
have been imposed upon by a worthlessimitation, Sold by all chemists. 


PREPARED AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. G. ENO’S PATENT, 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


se HE present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, 
fi ca)\, syrups, sugar, and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an in- 
sufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I woulé 
advise all bilious people, unless they are eareful to keep the liver 
acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, 
avoid sugar, syrups, and always dilute largely with water. Expe- 
rience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 
champagne, liqueurs, and brandies, are all very apt to disagree; while 
light white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with soda- 
water, will be found the least- objectionable. - When taken together, 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT and ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO will be found 
peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; they 
possess the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or 
lost, and place the invalid on the right track to health. A world of woes 
is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT and ENO’S 
VEGETABLE MOTO, therefore no family should ever be without 


“ENO'S VEGETABLE MOTO.” 


T° AID NATURE without force or strain, use ‘‘ENO’S VEGE- 

TABLE MOTO” (a simple Vegetable Extract), a desirable adjunct 
to ENO’S FRUIT SALT. They perform their work “silently as the 
twilight comes when the day is done,” and the patient is much 
astonished to find his bilious attack, &c., has completely fled before 
the simple and natural onslaught of the Moro, You cannot overstate 
their great value in keeping the Blood pure and preventing 
disease, 














* As a man sows, so will he also reap.” 
Eno’s ‘‘ Vegetable Moto” of all Chemists, price 1s. 14d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, §&.E. 


DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
THE ‘‘ ACME’? OF ALL PURE COCOAS, 
MAKES THE MOST DELICIOUS 
HOT OR COLD AND ICED COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 
IN ONE MINUTE. 
: l-kn Public Analyst, rts :— 

“= : PK De somes fuse Soluble Coeca having been submitted to me, I have much pleasure in stating that I found 

+ it to be of absolute purity and of the highest excellence.” A 

“ Tt surpasses, in delicacy of aroma and richness of taste, the best kinds of similar cocoas which have hitherto been offered to the public.” 
SOLD by GROCERS, CHEMISTS and CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES in I Ib., } lb., } lb, ant 

$4 Ib.. TINS (fall weight) at 3/4, 1/9, lid. and 6d. 
When not obtainable of the above will be forwarded direct, carriage paid, on receipt of postal order. 
2-oz. Sample Tins, containing sufficient for 16 breakfast cups, free of charge and “postage paid, may be had by addressing 


“ae THE CHIEF DEPOT OF DE JONG’S COCOA, 
2 6 & 7, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, B.C: 
: (AU rights reserved.) 
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“What have you got there?” 
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By MARY 


Avtuor or * Between Heatuer AnD Sra,” ‘‘ THe HAVEN UNDER THE Hitu 


CHAPTER LV.—A LETTER FROM THE LAKE 
OF THE FOUR CANTONS. 
“ Take back the hope you gave,—I claim 


Only a memory of the same.” 
Rosert Browyiya. 


- } OW dreary life must be at the Rectory 


just now!” a lady parishioner ex- | 


claimed one day to Gertrude Douglas. 


Miss Douglas liked to have such remarks | 


made to her; she was a little vain that it 
should be known how completely she was in 
the confidence of every one in the house on 
the hill-top. And no one could say that she 
had ever betrayed the confidence reposed in 
her. If not altogether a wise woman, she 
was by no means to be classed with the 
foolish. And her saving grace was that she 
was free from all taint of malice, or evil will, 
or bitter recollection. She hardly knew what 
it was to remember an unfortunate remark. 
Her temperament seemed always charged to 
overflowing with kindliness and pleasantness ; 
and she had what certain people called a 
“sift for seeing everything couleur de rose.” 
The gift is a valuable one, as well for the 
neighbour of the possessor as for the pos- 
sessor himself. 

“‘Dreary!” she replied to the inquiring 
lady in her most liquid and musical tone. 
“Well, no; do you know after all it is hardly 


that. They are not dreary people, either the | 


Canon or Mrs. Godfrey.” 

“Oh, well,” the lady replied, “a shade or 
two in the meaning of a word is not usually 
of much importance in conversation. You 
know what I meant. It must be a time of 
sadness compared with times past. Think 
of the life there a year ago—only last spring 
—the garden parties, the tennis, the people 
gathered there always, some to meet the 
Merediths—popular people always—some to 
try to make out that perplexing artist—what 
was his name? I forget.” 

“ Aldenmede—Damian Aldenmede. . . . 
There are people who set down the whole 
catastrophe to his account.” 

“So they do. . . . I never did.” 

“Didn’t you?” Miss Douglas asked with 
a very clever note of indifference in her ac- 
cent. ‘“ Yet there must have been a cause ; 
don’t you think so?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the lady, hiding an 

XVI—45 
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inconvenient smile. ‘And that a cause not 

far to seek. The match between Mr. Mere- 

dith and Miss Theyn was never a likely one ; 
| the merest onlooker could see that !” 
| “Do you think so? Well, you do surprise 
me!” Gertrude exclaimed. And there is no 
doubt but that her surprise was genuine. “ We 
—that is all of us at the Rectory—all of us 
who really knew them both well, considered 
the engagement a most desirable one ; desir- 
| able in every sense.” 

“Desirable, yes; but suitable, no/” was 
the emphatic reply. ‘And the event was 
proof enough that Miss Theyn saw as I saw, 
as others saw! I have only sorrow 
|for her—and yet no, something more than 
| sorrow—admiration, hope. She will live to be 
glad /” 

With this half-dubious word, Miss Doug- 
las’s interlocutor went her way, and Gertrude 
proceeded to the Rectory, where Mrs. God- 
frey was only now engaged in the saddening 
| task of returning one by one the whole of 
the numerous wedding presents sent to her 
niece. 

When Gertrude entered the drawing-room 
Mrs. Godfrey was already in tears; for the 
very weariness, the very deadness and flat- 
ness of the future, she could not help the tears. 

“T could forget the past,” she said, the 
hot drops streaming through her beautiful 
white hands. “I could forget it all if I had 
| hope for the future. But to think of her 
| thus, my own child, most delicately cared for 

from her birth ; ‘spoiled,’ people said, who 
' could not see that what they called spoiling 
| was the very condition of her life. People 
| talk, the newspapers write, the doctors lecture, 
on what is called ‘ Infant Mortality,’ on the 
| frightful ‘waste of human life.’ Does any 
| one who has ever brought up an infant from 
the birth ever cease to wonder that that 
‘waste’ is not tenfold greater than it is? It 
may be that it is better, in a certain sense, 
that it isso. If the little ones die, they cease 
to suffer. I have thought thus ever since I 
‘had the care of Thorda. She was so dif- 
| ferent from other children, and as a girl she 
| was unlike any girl I ever knew. You will 
understand me, Gertrude, where others would 
| deride me, when I say she was so superior 
—that is not the word I want, but it will 
do. She was always so reserved, so dainty, 
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had such a dread of things common, and 
rough, and coarse. . . . And to think of her 
now, a servant of servants, helping to dress 
the most loathsome wounds ; brought face to 
face with the most impossibly offensive sights 
and sounds—oh, I cannot bear to think of 
it! Even her uncle, who takes what I may 


almost call the opposite view of the whole | 


matter, even he has sorrow for her, though 
he will not admit it—not easily. Yet he 
cannot hide the fact that he is grieving. 
How should he? Having no daughter of 
our own, Thorda was more than a daughter 
to us. She was a blessing sent to fill the 
place of a blessing denied, and therefore a 
double blessing. And until—until that un- 
happy hour, she never caused us one mo- 
ment’s heartache. While the hours of 
happiness she brought to us, who shall say ? 
... I cannot. I cannot believe that it is 
all over; no, I cannot. Surely one mistake 
cannot ruin a life—nay, more lives than one 
in this instance! Surely it cannot be!” 

Miss Douglas was not wanting. Her 
ready flow of sympathetic words, the mu- 
sical tone in which they were uttered, were 
all most helpful at the moment ; and when 
by-and-by she offered her graceful, if not 
very helpful or adequate services, in aid of 
the work of the day, or rather of the week, 
her presence was certainly felt to be—as 
usual—altogether desirable. As package 
after package was wrapped up, sealed, ad- 
dressed, each with its own painfully appro- 
priate note, Mrs. Godfrey grew more and 
more grateful for the help afforded her. 

“It is so good of you, dear,” she said, as 
another parcel—a fine gold bracelet set with 
diamonds—was being sealed by Gertrude. 
“Tt is so very good of you. I could not ask 
my maid to help me in a task like this, she 
is too callous; she would have driven me 
half wild. On the other hand, there was 
only my husband, who could not have helped 
me for the life of him. He would have 
broken down while sealing the first pack- 
age.” 

“Do you think so? Do you really think 


that he would?” Miss Douglas asked, not | 
wishing to show superior discernment, but | 


more clearly alive to the Canon’s strength of 

will than might have been supposed. 
Perhaps it was fortunate that at that point 

an interruption should occur. Ellerton en- 


tered the room with a letter on a tray—a 
foreign letter, as Mrs. Godfrey saw at a 
glance. 
pidation. 
“How strange!” she exclaimed, unfolding 


She broke the seal with some tre- 


| the thin paper. ‘“ How very strange that 
|this should come now! It is from Mr. Al- 
| denmede.” 

| “From Mr. Aldenmede!” Gertrude ex- 
| claimed. “Oh do tell me about him! Where 
\ishe? The Pyramids? The Rocky Moun- 
tains ?” 

“You shall know all presently, dear. The 
letter is dated from the Hétel Unterwalden, 
| Lucerne. . . . Ah, how well I know it! how 
| well I can see it all! The blue bright lake, 

the blue sky, the green trees, the hotel itself 
glowing from top to bottom with its dazzling 
crimson-and-white persiennes.... And then 
| the scenery beyond, and all around, every- 
| where! ... But we shall see what Mr. 
| Aldenmede says of it. He must be happy 
| there!” 
| And truth to say the letter had touches ot 
| healing in it: the healing that comes of in- 
| tercourse with Nature—Nature at her greatest 
| and grandest. 
| “I have been to the Riviera,” Mr. Alden- 
| mede wrote, “and intend going to the North 
Italian lakes in a few days. I am hoping to 
be able to paint a picture—a lovely piece of 
scenery at the lower end of the Lago di 
Garda. My hotel will be the ‘Cavazzola,’ 
| Desenzano. If you should be moved to 
| write, be assured that I should be most 
| grateful to receive a letter. These May 
| evenings are long, and lovely, and lonely. 
The mornings are beautiful beyond all de- 
scription. Those who have only seen Mont 
| Pilatus in ‘the season,’ when the snow has 
gone, and the purple shadows lie deep upon 
the mountains all day, can easily understand 
why it should usually be spoken of as 
‘Gloomy Pilatus.’ But oh, that the world 
could see it as I see it now! Better still as 
I saw it this morning at four o'clock! It 
would need the pen of a Ruskin to do any 
sort of justice to it! There had been rain 
at Lucerne and in the neighbourhood for an 
entire week—the cold rain that means snow 
even on the lowest mountain heights. Even 
last night all was grey, and dead, and lower- 
ing. Judge then what I felt this morn- 
ing when, on awakening at four, I saw in- 
stantly that the world about me was flooded 
with sunshine. And such sunshine! Before 
your head leaves the pillow you are dazzled, 
exhilarated. 

“T feel paralysed when I think of trying, 
by means of mere pen and paper, to give 
you any idea of the glorious scene that burst 
upon me when I stood by my window side. 
... Lam not ashamed to say that I saw 
first through tears. 
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“One hardly knew which way to look first, | ‘There was snow everywhere, colour 
whether down the Lake of Lucerne, with | everywhere, shining, rising mist, almost every- 
mountains on every side, blue, snow-white, | where. . . . But what amazed me was the 
or rose-red, according to whether you hap- fact that nowhere did there seem to be any 
pened to look left or right, to sunlight or | cold. 
to shade. And as for the lake itself,—its | “Early though it was, between four and five 
intense glowing blue in the fore-front of | in the morning, the people were thronging 
the scene, the sparkle as of diamonds in| to church. The bells were ringing softly, 
every tiny ripple; the shore scenery, pic-|the softer for the nearness of the water, 
turesque and interesting where it was near,| which seems always to ‘liquidise’ the 
picturesque and mystic where it was far off, | sound ; the fishing boats were gliding across 
—how shall one give any idea of it in a] the lake; people were sauntering under the 











letter! And even as I looked there began | chestnuts of the Schweizerhof Quai. Ah, 
to rise from the lower end of the lake such | how calm it all was, how full of peace ! 
strange, white, snowy, mysterious clouds,| “And even yet it is peaceful. Fancy 


spreading in long lance-like lines from bay | 
to bay, rising from peak to peak, that though | 
I was aware of some strong attraction draw- | 
ing me away to some other scene, I yet 
could not turn. To watch those long white 
clouds, glistening and shining above, under- 
shot with the pearliest of blue-grey tints | 
below,—to see these mists embodied, so 
to speak, to watch them rising against the 
grand peaks of the Alpine range, dissolving 
as they rose, turning now to pink, now to 
white, and then the next moment not visible 
at all, certainly this was a lesson in the forma- | 
tion of clouds. I cannot ever again look 
upon the sky with such ignorance as I have 
suffered from hitherto. This morning on 
Lake Lucerne was a dividing line in my life. 
A wall fell, and I saw beyond. 

“ But not even yet have I tried to describe 
the one surpassing moment. Of set purpose 
I have refrained. 

“And yet I knew it was there, Mont Pilatus 
in all its glory, such glory as, I am told, it 
does not display three times in three years. | 
So you see, I am sometimes fortunate. 

“Perhaps you will even discern that I am 
writing this letter before breakfast, under | 
the strong impulse of the exhilaration of this 
glorious mountain air and scenery. Though 
I am by no means new to foreign travel, this | 
moment has hitherto been unsurpassed. 

“* How shall I tell you of the sight that | 
burst upon me as I turned to the mountain | 
on my right. ‘Gloomy Pilatus !’ 

“From the lowest plateau, the lowest gorge 
on its magnificent side to the pointed rose- 
red, shining crown, shining far up in the 
white, glowing sky, Pilatus was there, every 
outline defined,—in the highest parts defined 
in the softest, most ethereal, shining rose- | 
pink, against the shining white of the sun-lit 
clouds beyond ; lower down the pine-trees, 
covered with snow, were outlined in pearly | 


grey tints upon the depth of snow behind. | 





having merely to turn one’s head to see 
Pilatus on one side, the Rigi Kulm on the 
other! And then all the snowy Alpine 
range between, point behind point, rising 
to the clouds, nay, piercing beyond them! 
Below the snow the dark firs come ; they are 
everywhere, lending such a depth of purple 
to the distance, such soft, deep, changeful 
mystic purple as no palette could give you ; 
and below the firs, the calm, still sapphire 
lake reflecting all. I cannot help writing it 
once more ; everywhere there is calm, and to 
a soul needing this healing as mine does, the 
sensation fills one with gratitude, the holiest 
gratitude. Ido not know that ever in my 
life before I felt so perfectly all that might 
be included in the words, ‘ Peace on earth, 


| goodwill to men.’ 


* And now that I have said all this about 
myself, do you not feel moved to be generous, 
to tell me all about yourself, and how the 
world seems to you, now that the world’s 
happiest spot, your home fireside, is no longer 
brightened by the presence of your niece. 
You must congratulate yourself verysincerely 
on the fact that her home and yours are so 
near together. Will you give my kind 
remembrance to Mr. and Mrs. Meredith, and 
also to Mrs. Meredith senior.” 

This latter part of the letter Mrs. Godfrey 
had not read aloud ; and now she was glad 
that she had not. 

For a few moments she tried to shade her 
tearful eyes with her hand ; but Miss Doug- 
las saw by the quivering lips, heard by the 
half-suppressed sigh, that pain was being 
endured ; and well she knew the kind of 
pain. Fortunately she had no impulse to- 
ward attempting to relieve it. 

A little later Mrs. Godfrey read aloud to 
her husband and to Miss Douglas some parts 
of the conclusion of the letter. 

“Tf you should at any time be moved to 
write to me, please tell me all that you know 
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of Barbara Burdas and her household. I 


have written to her, more than once, and | Godfrey said, leaning 


“This is pleasant, Mildred dear,” Hugh 


over the sofa on which 


have received one very welcome letter in | his wife was resting in the dim lamp-light. 


reply. What a noble girl she is! 
natural instincts are so great, so unselfish ; 
and every now and then she finds how they | 


Her | “This letter is very pleasant,—for the most 


| part—and opens up some charming ideas of 
life—ideas we had half forgotten. It is so 


have been crossed by hereditary strain, how | long since we were abroad—so long since 


they have been injured on this hand by 
training, or the influence that goes for train- 
ing, on the other by neglect; and all this 
she takes to herself for her own failing! Yet 
that at her age and in her position she should 


be alive to it all, is a most astonishing thing | 


to me! 


And it is even more astonishing | 


that she should go on gathering bait, mend- | 


ing nets, washing, cooking, serving by day, 


and yet should have the intellectual appetite | 


to sit down and read Ruskin or Carlyle, 
Shakespeare or Tennyson, by night. And 


then her love for her children, her especial | 


love for her little sister Ailsie, and for her 
friend’s motherless baby: does it not show 
how completely her character is womanly all 
round? Yet I am not quite happy about 
her. How should I be? All the while, from 


the first day of my seeing her, I have wished | 
to do something to alleviate her position a | 


little ; yet I ‘dreaded with a very natural 
dread to interfere with what seemed to me 
the arrangement of a higher power. Now 
however, I have fears, and it may be time 


we saw a snow-crowned Alp! Can't we 
manage it—you and I?” 

“ And take Thorda with us? We must do 
that ; that we must do.” 

“ And have it said that you had taken her 
abroad to meet Damian Aldenmede!” Miss 
Douglas interposed, leaving the music-stool. 
She had lost no word of all that had been 
said. 

Well accustomed as Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey 
were to Miss Douglas and her peculiarities, 
much as they appreciated her manifold good 
qualities, there were yet moments when she 
occasioned them at least surprise. 

Her suggestion was met with silence—a 
perfect but not painless silence. 

With true large-heartedness the Canon 
turned from a difficult topic to one that at 
least promised easier continuance. 

“We must think over what Mr. Alden- 
mede says of Barbara Burdas,” the Canon re- 
marked. ‘ How good heis! How few men 
would have remembered an Ulvstan fisher- 
girl, and have written of her thus, while 


that I should step in and do what I can. | among the most perfect scenery of the Swiss 


Will you help me? Will you bring your 


finer feminine tact to bear upon a most diffi- | 


cult feminine problem? As to the pecuniary 
part, without being needlessly explicit, I 
may say that I can, that I shall be happy to, | 
do whatever you may think wise. I need 
hardly say that we must work together with 
discretion, seeming to bestow our attention 
upon the children, or the grandfather. 


state. That is one of her shortcomings. She 
has hardly arrived at the perception of the 


| Alps!” 

“But how few fisher-girls would strike 
the chords of remembrance as Barbara does! 
, You wouldn’t speak of her in the same breath 
as Kirsty Adling, or Martha Thixen ?” 

The Canon only smiled his reply. 

“You will go down to the Bight soon, 
dear?” he asked. “It will be an additional 


grace in Aldenmede’s eyes if you send him 
Barbara’s pride is seldom in a very quiescent | 


fact that to receive a benefit from a friend | 


gracefully is to have reached a high point of 
human training. ... We must help her 
training on this head, you and I, that is if 
you will kindly co-operate with me. And I 
feel sure you will. I have written all this 
withcut once questioning your kindness.” 

That was nearly the end of the letter. 
The Canon asked to see it after dinner, and 
read it through again from beginning to end, 
but he read it in silence. Miss Douglas was 
at the piano, playing some of Thorda’s music, 
now and then singing one of her songs. . . . 
Perhaps it might only be in these minor 
matters that her intuition failed. 





a few words at once.” 
“We will go to-morrow, 
if you can, Hugh, dear. 
with me.” 
“ Gladly, if it be fine. 
about the weather.” 
“The glass has been going down all day, 
so my father said,” Miss Douglas remarked. 
“ And even now it looks threatening,” she 
added. ‘Perhaps I had better go at once.” 
“ No, Gertrude, dear. If it looks threaten- 
ing—and I think it does—that is sufficient 
reason for your staying. There is your old 


in the forenoon 
You must come 


But I am doubtful 


room. And they will not expect you at 
home when they see these clouds !” 
Gertrude laughed. 
“ They never do expect me,” she said care- 
lessly. 


“Tf I am at home by ten, well and 
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good ; if not, the doors are locked. My 


ele PP F 
father is very rigid. 


CHAPTER LVI.—AT THE OLD HOUSE ON 
THE FORECLIFF. 
“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold, grey stones, O sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 
TENNYSON. 

As the party at the Rectory had antici- 
pated, there was a change of weather during 
the night, but it was, on the whole, a less 
severe change than the signs had seemed to 
predict. 

At dawn the boisterous wind went down, 
and with its fall the sea fell from its midnight 
wildness. By noonday there was nothing to 
prevent the most “weather-fended” person 
from going out of doors, and consequently, 
at luncheon, Mrs. Godfrey announced her 
intention of going down to the Forecliff. 

“Tam going in obedience to the request 
of Mr. Aldenmede,” she said, with her usual 
light pleasantness of manner. “Gertrude, 
you will come with me ?” 

“T! oh no/” Miss Douglas exclaimed, ut- 
tering the words with such musical vehe- 
mence, with such pretty gestures of surprise, 
that neither of the two who watched her 
were moved to trace her objection to its 
source. However, there was no underthought 
in her own mind to prevent her from dis- 
closing the thought that was uppermost. 

“How you do such things, dear Mrs. 








Godfrey, I don’t know!” she exclaimed, with , 
that brightness of emphasis which was one | 
of her most prominent social attractions. | 
“Tt is all very well to care for the poor,” 
she went on, quite seriously now. Miss 
Douglas was an artist in the lights and 
shades of vocal expression; and many a/| 
struggling histrionic aspirant, struggling with | 
a strongly -artistic inward impetus over- | 
balanced by ignorance of all the requisite | 
outward culture—many such might have | 
envied Gertrude Douglas her instinct of in- | 
tonation. It was strange that all inward | 
illumination should be wanting, all spiritual , 
inspiration denied. 
“Tt is all very well for one to care for the | 
poor,” she said quite gravely, “but to care 
for them is one thing, to endure the... 
the—shall I say, for politeness’ sake, the odour | 
of their dwellings, is another. We are all 
bound to care for the common people ; 
whether we are bound to endure the... .” | 
Miss Douglas did not finish her remarks. | 








Her phrase, “the common people,” had so | 


roused one of her interlocutors, that he did 
not permit her to finish. 
| He repeated the phrase, in tones of indig- 
| nation he was sorry afterward to have used 
to a guest. 

“Common people! Why do we use that 
phrase ?” he asked, “or rather, why do we 
use it speaking only of the poor? It is so 
senseless! If we mean ‘vulgar’ either in 
the old sense or the new, let us say so. . . . 
Common! I fancy we might find two un- 
common characters among the very poor for 
one among the classes above them in posses- 
sions, in culture. Besides, there is such a 

| terrible ring of would-be superiority in the 
| way we use the words nowadays.” 

It was characteristic that Miss Douglas 
only laughed pleasantly as the Canon con- 
cluded, and even while she laughed she 

darted most charming glances of understand- 

ing, first to Mrs. Godfrey, then toward the 
head of the table where the Canon sat, 
_ already half-ashamed of his vehemence. 

“ Gertrude, you are the best-tempered girl 
in the world,” he said, in his own generous 
straightforward way. ‘You never take of- 
fence !” 

“Take offence at you!” she replied, her 
bright eyes just a little moistened with a tear 
not meant to fall. The little episode was 
all forgotten long before Mrs. Godfrey left 
her at her father’s door. 

“Come again soon, dear ; to-morrow if you 
can,” Mrs. Godfrey exclaimed, kissing her 
hand to the doctor’s daughter as the carriage 
drove away. Then she sank back among 
her cushions, silent and lonely. She was 
apt to admit that her own thoughts were 
never very good company. 

The Rectory carriage had ceased to make 
much sensation on the Forecliff. A neigh- 
bour or two ran out to watch the progress 
of the vehicle up the narrow street, the 
rough little lane bordered with dusty colts- 
foot. Two little lads—they were Jack and 
Zebulon—stood at the top of the lane, and 
went running into the Sagged House as the 
carriage came ; but alas for all Mrs. God- 
frey’s amiable intention, it was only old 
Hagar who came out. 

“Eh, my laiidy,” she exclaimed, dropping 
an unwonted curtsey, a rare thing on the 
Forecliff. “Eh, madam, but Bab’s not here. 
It'll be her yer wantin’ for sure ?” 

“Yes, I was wishing to see Barbara,” Mrs. 
Godfrey exclaimed, leaving the carriage and 
going toward the door of the house. ‘“ May 
I come in?” she asked with an amiable 
smile, and passing on in her grand, stately 
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way. No wonder poor old Hagar was over- 
powered, and hardly knew what she said or 
did. 


fireside, which had always been so bright | | bye,’ knowin’ “at all’s overed. 


and clean, was heaped with dust and ashes. | 
Wooden washing- tubs filled with dirty cloth- 
ing and dirty water stood in muddy pools 
upon the brick floor, upon chairs, upon 
stools; the remains of the 
in unsavoury untidiness upon the table by 
the window. The two boys, unkempt, un- 
cared for in every way stood by the old oak 
bureau, looking as if they did not understand 
this new order of things. Hagar was drying 
a sloppy chair with her apron for Mrs. God- 
frey to sit upon, talking volubly all the 
while ; and in such evidently heartfelt ac- 
cents of regret that she was already forgiven. 
In her own heart Mrs. Godfrey was less hard 
upon dirt and disorder than some who are 
fain to profess a greater tolerance. 

“Eh, but I is sorry, I is despert sorry,” 
the old woman was saying. “ Bab ’ll never 
forgie me, no niver. She tell’d me so surely 
’at Ah wasn’t to meddle wi’ no washin’ ; 
there was clean things anuff an’ te spare tell 
she came back. So there would ha’ been, 
but when Suze Andoe came in yesterday, 
an’ saw as Ah’d nowt to do she offered ma 
ninepence ef Ah’d wesh a few things oot for 
her; an’ so Ah started this mornin’ ; an’ 
then Suzy came in wiv her pipe an’ sat an’ 
talked, an’ smooked, so as Ah couldn’t get on 
abit. An’ herelis! Eh, what would Bar- 
barie saiy if she could see you i’ sike a mud- 
dle as this!” 

It was some time before Mrs. Godfrey 
could make herself heard. Old Hagar’s hear- 
ing was less quick than her tongue. In 
answer to the inquiry of the Rector’s wife 
as to where Barbara Burdas might have 
gone, a very flood of words was poured 
out, explaining things past, present, and to 
come. 

First came a history of the poverty that 
was universal on the coast about Ulvstan, its 
cause, its duration, with many details quite 
irrelevant. Next, evidently coming some- 
what nearer to the point, Old Ephraim Bur- 
das’s biography was given from Hagar’s first 
recollection to the last. 

“ An’ when I heerd tell o’ the old man’s 
wantin’ te goii to sea again, wantin’ so ter- 
ribly as they saiiy he did, why Ah’d nobbut 
one thowt. Ah’ve heered tell on it afore 


my laddy, that despert longin’ ’at comes 
upon a seafarin’ man—a longin’ just te goii on 
one more voyage—that’s hoo they put it, or 


| 


The cottage fire was low and grey; the | then folks begin to see; an’ they saiiy ‘good 


| 


rayther hoo it’s put te them. An’ when 
they can’t but goii, when nod reason ’ll touch 
‘em, nod beggin’ nor prayin’ move ’em, why 


. It was so 
| 1’ this case, my laddy, it was indeed ; an’ Bab 
| knowed it. An’ when the old man had fairly 
gone, she broke doon, an’ cried as Ah’d niver 


_ seen her ery afore—noi, nut even when both 


dinner stood | 





father an’ mother were drooned afore her 
eyes. She were that sure’at she’d never set 
her eyes on the old man again.” 

“But yousay that she has gone to him, to 
Hild’s Haven?” Mrs. Godfrey inquired, recall- 
ing to the old woman’s mind an admission 
she had made at first. 

“ Ay, so she hes; an’ glad anuff she were 
to goa.” 

“ How long is it now since she went ?” 

“How long? Weel, let ma see! It’s a 
week noo, more or less, sen the letter com’—a 
letter fra the master, Christifer Baildon. He’s 
part owner o’ the schooner, a trader she is, 
a-tradin’ tween Hild’s Haven an’ London. He 
was wantin’ a extra hand this summer, as 
Ephraim had heerd tell, an’ so they agreed; 
an’ Ephraim sailed, an’ had a prosperous 
voyage anuff tell they got back to Hild’s 
Haven. An’ just afore they landed the old 
man sickened all at once, an’ he was that 
bad ’at the master wrote for Bab te goa at 
once if so be ’at she cared to see him alive. 
So it were ’at she went, at a minnit’s notice ; 
an’ she'd no thought o’ takin’ noin o’ the 
bairns save Nan’s Ildy ; but at the last minit 
little Ailsie began to ery i’ that brokken- 
hearted way ’at t Bab could niver stand. An’ 
hearin’ Ailsie, little Steve began to cry just 
i’ the saime fashion. Bab turned as white 
as a sheet. ‘Put ’em up a night-goon apiece, 
Hagar,’ she said; for she was washin’ an 
dressin’ the infant just then. ‘Ah’ll take 
‘em wi’ me, them two,’ she went on. An’ 
Ah daured not gainsay her. So it was she 
went; an’ so it is’at Ah’me here wi’ Jack 
and Zeb; but Ah’s despert sorry about the 
weshin’.” 

Mrs. Godfrey had listened with an interest 
only equalled by her patience. Till the tale 
was done she hardly knew how some touch 
of weirdness in the old woman’s language 
and manner had affected her. 

It is hardly too much to say that the 
Rector’s wife felt as if she had been listening 
to the story of the going forth of some sen- 
tence of doom, a very indefinite sentence, 
but involving disaster. 

Mrs. Godfrey was so far from being a 
superstitious woman that those who knew 
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her best considered her most incredulous 
on any matter even touching upon things 
unseen. 

And it was no mere profession, no mere 
light, clever, sarcastic way of making a 
drawing-room full of people wonder at her 
ready word, or envy her strong clearheaded- | 
ness. She was undoubtedly free from the 
awe and dread of things not comprehended 
that accompany some people from the cradle 
to the grave. 

Yet at this moment, in the fisherman’s 
cottage, she sat silent and chill, wrought | 
upon by what might certainly have been 
termed “an old wife’s ” tale. 
so termed later, Mrs. Godfrey heard the ac- 
cusation, and did not reply. At this moment 
her words were not ready; she was silent 
awhile. Then she asked of Hagar, speaking 
in an aimless way— 

“Was it wise of Barbara to take the little 
ones, three of them, and one an infant but a 
few months old ?” 

“ Wise, my laiidy! It were madness, just 
that! An’ for Bab te do such a thing—her 
of all others! . . . Eh, well, there’s more i’ 
the world, or but just outside the world, nor we 
know on. An’ folks can’t do as they will. 
We noan on us can. An’ Ah’m noiin goin’ | 
to blame Barbarie, let what come on it will, 
Ah'll nodn saiiy one word o’ blaime mysel’. . . 
Ah’d be an uugraateful wretch if Ah did, 
seein’ all she’s done for me !’ 

“Blame her, poor child! Who will do | 
that, I wonder!” Mrs, Godfrey said, rising 
to go. 

She had a basket in her hand with some 
strawberry jam for the children, anda packet | 
or two of expensive farinaceous food for | 
Barbara’s baby, and the basket was left | 
behind a little sadly. 

Mrs. Godfrey had, taken her seat in the 
carriage, the coachman was prepared to start 
when all at once the postman came up, 
handed a letter to old Hagar, which the old 
woman took with a drooping at the corners 
of her mouth that touched the Rector’s wife 
piteously. 

“Stay a moment, Woodward!” she ex- 
claimed; then turning to Hagar she said 
gently, “Can you read the letter? Is it 
from Barbara? If it is I should so much 
like to know what she says.” 

It was from Barbara, as the old woman 
knew it must be. And it was so long since | 


she had received any letter that she shook | 


with dread, as she took it in her brown 
withered hands. 


When it was | 


epistle. It was clearly and carefully written. 
In writing it Bab had wondered much into 
whose hands it must fall before Hagar could 
be made to understand its purport. 

| It was dated from Hild’s Haven, from a small 
house near the quay, where old Ephraim 
had been received on his landing. 


“He had been very ill,” Barbara wrote, 
“and when I came he was not much better. 
Now he is quite well in health, yet not like 
| himself, not at all. Though he is not unhappy, 
he has not the old spirit he used to have. 

| Often, in days gone by, I have wished he 
was a little bit more quiet and gentle; now 
I would give anything to hear him fly and 
snap at one in the old way. But he does 
not ; and I think he never will again. I am 
so glad I brought the little ones, because he 
seems never tired of seeing them; and with 
trying to amuse them he amuses himself. 

“The people here are very good. Still it 
is expensive, and costs more than I have to 
pay with, as the Captain knows. He is very 
kind, and to save railway fare he is going to 
let me and the children come back in the 

schooner all the way to the Balderstone. He 
| could have put us ashore a lot easier at 
Danesborough, as I pointed out to him, but 
being so kind, he said it wouldn’t make 
much difference to him if he left us, so to 
speak, on our own doorstep. I shall never 
forget him for being so good to Ildy and 
| Ailsie ; and I do believe he'll be even kinder 
| to grandfather than he was before. 
«J expect we'll be at home two days from 
|this. That will be Friday ; but whether it 
will be the fore part of the day or the latter 
part I can’t tell. We shouldn't have had 
| this chance but just now the Land o’ the Leal 
wanted some slight repairs, which is being 
done here. 

“Give the little lads a kiss apiece and tell 
them how it comforts me to feel so sure that 
they are behaving well, and especially being 
good to you. 

“May God bless all of you—that is the 
prayer made many times both by night and 
by day by 





| 


“ Your friend, 
‘BARBARA BURDAS.” 





There was nothing dreadful about this | stradinge dread! ... 


Mrs. Godfrey read the letter aloud to old 
| Hagar, who listened, still tremulous but in- 
‘clined to be tearful. 

“© Fridady, laidy, you saiiy she’s comin’ 
o Friday! Well, may the Lord be thanked, 
\for I've had such dread o’ my mind—such 
An’ you saiy old 
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Ephraim’s better, an’ they’re comin’ back! | 


They’re all comin’ o’ Fridaay! Well, well! 
But it is strainge !” 


CHAPTER LVII.—“‘GO AND PRAY—THE 
NIGHT DRAWS NEAR.” 


“ A shadow on the moonlight fell, 
And murmuring wind and wave b2came 
A voice whose burden was her name.” 
J.G. Wuirtier. 


THAT so much of all that is hidden from 
the wise and prudent should be revealed 
unto those who are verily babes in this 
world’s wisdom is undoubtedly a striking 
thing, and not easily intelligible. 

To become intimately acquainted with a 
poor and uneducated man or woman who has 
passed, or, better still, is at present passing, 
through the deeper seas of spiritual experi- 
ence is to feel the scales falling from one’s 
eyes—the scales of the blindness of igno- 
rance, of misconception. 

If one can pass as it were behind the 
phraseology, which to some people may be 
so banal, so commonplace as to be utterly 
unmeaning —nay, almost revolting—if one 
can do this—and it is not always diffieult— 
then it is that one finds oneself face to face 
with that wonder, that mercy for which our 
Master uttered the words, “1 thank Thee, O 
Father !” 

The inner life of David Andoe had for a 
long period of time been a life of struggle, 
with hours, nay days of darkness, of heavi- 
ness, of almost despair. 

Is it not of itself a strange thing that a 
man so ignorant, so utterly uncultured, unin- 
tellectual in almost every sense of the word, 
is it not matter for wonder that such a one 
should still be convinced in his own mind 
that somewhere, somehow to be obtained 
even by him, there was a state of peace, of 
mental and spiritual quiet ; a state into which 
no dread of the vast unknown future could 
enter—the future that lies beyond the day 
of death—a state over which but little dis- 
quiet as to the present—this sad, troubled, 
wearying, worrying present—could ever pre- 
vail? Is not this assurance a strange thing, 
we repeat ? 

All the while David Andoe had had this 
conviction. He had even held it through one 
of the two most terrible tests that can come 
to any human being—the test of a strong, 
overpowering affection broken or bereaved. 

He had had but little help from without. 
“The Zion Chapel Meeting” of Ulvstan 
Bight had not understood him altogether ; 
and of late they had not even made pretence 
of greatly sympathising with him. That a 





man who had been prayed with and for 
during a space of over two years should not 
yet have “ found salvation ” was an unheard- 
of thing, and the cause of much doubtful 
speculation. 

The result of all this was to throw the man 
more and more upon himself; and his very 
loneness grew more and more a terrible thing. 

One thing he had for which he could be 
greatly thankful—he could pray. And now 
so long he had prayed amongst the rocks and 
weed-grown boulders of Ulvstan Bight that 
it seemed as if the place must for ever be 
a holy place to him. Though he did not 
actually put off his shoes as he approached, 
he yet drew near the spot in that attitude 
of mind symbolised by the act of uncovering 
the feet or head. It is for ever true that for 
each one of us our holy ground must be the 
place we have made holy by our own prayer 
—our own prayerful suffering. 

There are other grounds holy to us, con- 
secrated to us by the holiness, the suffering 
of other lives. So it is that 

“The whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the Feet of God.” 

That night was a memorable night in the 
history of David Andoe. 

Already he had passed through an hour 
that he knew to be a crisis in his life ; one 
of those hours that lie enshrined in the 
memory of most people who have any inner 
life at all. He had begun by feeling an 
unusual sense of darkness, of depression. 
His life was a failure; his sins were deep 
and dark beyond the possibility of forgive- 
ness. His very prayers were unanswered ; 
and so, doubtless, unheard. For years he 
had waited for a sign ; and yet no shadow 
of a sign had been given. 

But to-night, less than an hour ago, a great 
change had passed upon the man. 

While he prayed, the cloud was lifted, the 
cloud that had rested upon all his later life. 

He could not have described the hour, or 
his experience of it, with any definiteness. 
He only knew that where all had been misery 
and heaviness, now there was a sense of 
happiness. Where darkness had been, now 
light reigned. The hopelessness that had 
crushed him to the earth was turned to a 
sudden lightness and buoyancy, to the feel- 
ing that enables a human being to meet on 
equal terms any other arbiter of the changes 
and chances of humun life. 

In one way or another are we not each of 
us the determining quantity of the truth or 
untruth of the life of some other one ? 

The Divine Love, moving within us like 
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all other love that is pure and true, is for| “ Nothin’, sir. We looked for the passin’ 


ever unselfish. 


Its first thought isnot “Am Imy brother's |. . 
keeper?” but rather this, “Where is my | 


brother?” Let me find him that this my 
happiness may overflow upon him ; that I 


may have the increased happiness of feeling | 


that his sympathy is deepening the channels 
of my own. 

Not consciously, not articulately do these 
thoughts come; nor do they bring surprise. 
They are part of the natural sequence of the 
supernatural life. 

It was growing late now ; and David was 


turning to go home when he discerned | 


among the rocks and stones of the beach 
another figure, the figure of a wanderer 
lonely as himself. Some time passed before 
he knew that the wanderer was no other 
than Hartas Theyn. 

It is quite probable that neither of these 
men recognised each other with perfect 
calmness. David was the first to speak. 

“ Ah’d no thought to meet you here to- 
night, sir!” he said with unembarrassed 
simplicity. But even as he spoke it struck 
him why it was that he had this unusual 
opportunity. He had not been without a 
touch of fear himself. 

The past week had been a week of most 
variable weather. The wind had repeatedly 
risen to a gale with appalling suddenness, and 
then as suddenly sunk to a dead calm. This 
is the weather the fisherman dreads most of 
all, and with good reason. 

More than once during the past five days 
the fishing boats had had to fly with all the 
speed they were capable of to the nearest 
safe shelter. It was thus that it happened 
that David Andoe was at home on a com- 
paratively favourable night. Neither he nor 
his mates had trusted to the promise of the 
earlier evening. 

“ Ah’d no thought to meet you here, sir!” 
David began. Then presently he added, 


“Yet I may almost say as how I feared it | 


was you.” 

“ Feared !” 
wonderingly. 

“ Ay, that was how ah put it, sir!” was 
the reply. “ An’ ah think asmebbe ya know 
hoo ah meant it—not i’ nod aw’kard waiy— 
far fra that! . . . . Naiiy, to tell the trewth 
it was the fear i’ mysel’ as was the ground 0’ 
my fearin’ it was you. If one hes a bit o’ 


Hartas Theyn 


exclaimed 


oneasiness that oneasiness grows when ya 
know other folks is feelin’ the same.” 

“Then you know nothing ?” Hartas asked, 
with deadly sinking about his heart. 


o’ the Land o’ the Leal the night afore last. 
. . An’ she’s never passed.” 

| “And you have no news ?” 

| David hesitated a moment before replying. 

| ‘“‘Noiin to speak on, sir,” he said at last. 
“The schooner left Hild’s Haven the day 
before yesterday.” 

“You know that ?” 
| ‘Yes: we know that.” 
| * And—and old Ephraim Burdas was on 
board.” 
| “Old Ephraim, an’ Barbarie, an’ the three 
| little childer.” 

Again there was silence, prolonged, pain- 
| ful, pregnant. 

‘*And you say there has been no tidings 
at all?” Hartas inquired again, as if in- 
credulous. 

“ Noan, sir—noi tidin’s.” 

Something in the fisherman’s reply, some 
touch of insouciance mingled with the sad- 
ness, awoke a feeling that was as a momen- 
tary ray of hope. 

“Then what are people thinking—what 
|are they hoping?” Hartas asked with just 
a slight infusion of impatience. It was well 
subdued ; and the quiet moonlight resting 
| upon the wan worn features of a man yet so 
young betrayed how deep was the emotion 
at the root of the momentary absence of 
control. 

David quite understood; and since to 
understand is usually to sympathise, he 
hastened to disclose his own view to its last 
outline. 

“Tt’s so, sir. They'd leave Hild’s Haven 
that night—there’s nod doubt o’ that! An’ 
then, as it’s reckoned, about three hours or 
so efter they left the harbour mouth a squall 
swept up, an’ two fishin’ boats as was enterin’ 
Hild’s Haven was both upset on the bar, an’ 
one man was droonded—only one oot 0’ 
seven, but he’d a wife an’ five little childer 
/at home, an’ another expected. That other 
was born last night, so I’ve just been told, 
| an’ half an hour later the dead body o’ the 
| father was carried into the same room ; they'd 
| nobbut one, so they could do no other. . . 
Ah’d just been thinkin’ o’ that woman, sir, 
| she’s under thirty yet—a young woman—so 
| te saiiy ; and five bairns aboot her bed, a new- 
' born bairn in her arms, an’ the dead body of 
as fine a fellow—as fine, an’ tall, an’ stoot a 
fellow as ya ever saw—he mun be lyin’ close 
| by the bed somewhere. Yes, I was thinkin’ 
on it all, sir, an hoor agone, an—I’ve no 

shame i’ confessin’ it—I was prayin’ as God 
| would help her—help her specially, so to 
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speak, durin’ the two or three daiiys to come. 
. . . I was strangely drawn to dwell upon 
the moment when they'll bear that man’s 
body away fra the woman’s sight an’ side. . . 
Good Heaven! Hoo will she bear it ?” 

All the while Hartas Theyn stood, his pale 
face uplifted in the moonlight, and silence, 
a desire for silence written in his every 
feature. . . . He spoke at last. 

“And you say that squall came on after 
the Land o’ the Leal had left Hild’s Haven ?” 

“Yes, a good bit efter, maybe a couple o’ 
hours. . . . But Ah’d not argue the worst 
fra that ; nod, nor a good bit off the worst. 
The schooner was—she is a tidy little thing, 
a real Hild’s Haven bottom, an’ well set up 
wi gear... . She'd meet the squall; I’m 
feared there’s noin much room for doubt ’at 
she would meet it, but it ’ud be as nowt, 
bless ya, as nowt at all to a trim little craft 
like that wi’ two such men on board as 
Christifer Baildon an’ Peter Grainger. An’ 
they’ve been blown oot o’ their waiy, there’s 
little doobt o’ that. My idee is this, they’ve 
gone further oot to sea than they reckoned 0’ 
goin’, that is just when the squall was on, an’ 
soa they’ve been blown past—I mean to saay 
past the Bight o’ Ulvstan, where they meant 
to stop for a few minutes so as to land Bar- 
barie an’ the little uns. . . . Soas you see, sir, 
there’s no need to fear ’at any ill has befallen 
‘em. Nodn at all! Why Ah doin’t feel a 
bit down’d mysel’, an’ they say i’ the Bight 
that Ah’s one o’ that sort ’at’s quicker to see 
trouble nor happiness. . . . Well, mebbe it 
is soa, happiness bein’ so scarce in a man’s 
life!” 

Hartas Theyn had never been without 
human understanding of a certain kind of 
human grief. Now his one fierce anticipation 
of trouble apart, he was yet concerned for the 
trouble, past and present, of this soul so near 
his own. 

If one had time and space to put the 
matter clearly it would be easy to show how 
the change, the crisis, in David Andoe’s soul 
wrought a way into the soul of the man who 
had been what the world about them counted 
“a rival.” 

In this hour they were as brothers—bro- 
thers newly acquainted, seeing and glad to see 
the touches of relationship on either hand. 

There was no gushing ; few words of any 
kind attested the emotion that was swaying 
the heart of each. 

David Andoe’s last word touched Hartas 
to the core of his soul. It was not a word 
of complaint, still less of reproach, but it 
betrayed the man’s lifelong struggle with 





loneliness, with misery, with hopelessness. 
Rebuke was not present, either in word or 
tone, and it may be that for this very reason 
self-reproach struck more keenly to the heart 
of the Squire’s son. A word, a mere word, 
would at one time have aroused to the utter- 
most the antagonistic spirit so strong within 
him ; but though even that word was now 
unuttered his conscience was not quiet. 

“It is difficult to speak of these things,” 
he said, resting his hand upon a big boulder 
overgrown with the dark brown wrack, and 
still wet with the receding tide. The smell of 
the salt weed was about them everywhere ; 
the moonlight poured its silvery tide over 
the top of the tall black headland that was 
the northern bound of Ulvstan Bight ; there 
was a rippling, quivering stream of light 
stretching out across the waters of the Ger- 
man Ocean, and here and there the same 
light was dropping deep reflections into the 
pools that were between the tall dark masses 
of fallen rock. Here, if anywhere, might a 
man be moved to deliver himself of any 
painful or perilous aggregation lying deep 
under the surface of his soul. 

“Tt is difficult, it would be as painful to 
you as to me if I were to say all I would 
wish to say,” Hartas Theyn had begun. 
And David Andoe discerned the signs of 
effort, the pallid face, the quick, short-coming 
breath, the quivering lip. Still, since pain 
was his also, sufficient pain to give him nerve, 
he must of necessity listen. 

“Tt isn’t easy to say all one would like to 
say,” the Squire’s son began in reply to 
David Andoe’s last remark. “Ive thought 
of you often of late, and specially when 
I’ve had trouble of my own. . . . It’s then 
one begins to think of other folks, to wonder 
if one’s injured them in any way. An’ I’ve 
not been without fear, not by no means. . 
Still, let me say this for myself, I never 
meant to injurenoman. When I first knew 
I cared for her—for Barbara Burdas, she was 
a little child, a hardworking, thoughtful, 
winning child—you couldn’t look at her as 
she lifted her basket of bait up the rough 
steps of the rocks, but you were drawn to 
look at her again ; maybe to smile because 
she was such a little thing, so small, so 
gentle, and had set herself to such big efforts. 
But she usually did all she had marked out 
for herself to do; and any chance assistance 
was not acknowledged too graciously. The 
very root of her nature is independence. .. . 
But I am wandering away from what I 
meant to be the point—my one fear lest you 
should think I had done something to turn 
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her affection away from you. . . . Will you | kind of sea-wrought disaster, there was yet 


believe... . 

“Stop sir!” David Andoe interposed 
solemnly, and as he spoke a great grey cloud 
swept up over the moon; the waters seemed 
to quiver more coldly under the shadow. 
The moment was dark, and chill, and heavy 
with unaccustomed heaviness. 

* Will you stop, sir,” David begged. “ An’ 
let me say a word, first of all a word o’ con- 
fession. Ah’ve not been without feelings o’ 
bitterness toward you, naiaiy, mebbe o’ worse 
nor that ; but Ah’ve generally prayed again 
all such till they’ve been a bit soffened. . . 
An’ now all such is done awaiy,—ay, done 
awaidy for iver! ... Ah can see it all so 
plain. Bab’s never cared for me, not i’ that 
waiy; an’ Ah do firmly believe, sir, as she 
never would. So you see, accordin’ to my 
oan showin’ Ah’ve no cause o’ bitterness to- 
ward you. An’ Ah’m glad, right down 
glad to hev a chance 0’ sayin’ so; an’ some- 
how, Ah can hardly tell why, Ah’m glad at 
that chance has come to-night.” 

Hartas held out his hand ; the fisherman 
grasped it warmly, silently. There was no 
need of words of assurance. 

So they parted that night. 
later they met again. 


Three days 


CHAPTER LVIII.—‘ UPON THE WAVE-EDGED 
SAND.” 


“ What is to-day that we should fear to-day ? 
A morrow cometh which shall sweep away 
Thee and thy realm of change and death and pain.” 
Curistina Rossetti. 

Ir is strange to note how sometimes a 
rumour will creep, and grow, and spread, 
passing so slowly as to lose all zest in the 
passing. While another rumour, perhaps 
not more startling and important, will all at 
once spring to its position as an absorbing 
and overwhelming topic. The latter was the 


way in which fear as to safety of the Land o’ | 
the Leal spread through Ulvstan Bight and | 


the neighbourhood. All at once, so it seemed, 
the very darkest views were taken. And 
nothing came to relieve the darkness. 

David Andoe had firmly and fully believed 
in the theory he had put before Hartas 
Theyn as to the schooner’s possible chance 
of safety. No one else believed in it much. 

The general impression, the one that had 
started into life so suddenly on the morning 
following the meeting of the two men on the 
scaur, was one of fear so strong and over- 
powering that it amounted to certainty. 

Accustomed as the people of Ulvstan 
Bight were to storm and wreck and every 
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a new and appalling element in the impres- 
sion caused by the loss of the Lando’ the 
Leal. 

It was not new that a woman should suffer 
shipwreck, that children should suffer with 
her; the annals of Ulvstan Bight were 
saddened by many records of whole families 
going down together, the mother with the 
babe in her arms; the father clasping his 
infant son ; but that a girl not yet twenty, a 
girl known and admired as Barbara Burdas 
had been, should perish with the child of 
her adoption, her own little brother and 
sister suffering at the same time, and in the 
same almost mysterious way, was harrowing 
to a degree not surpassed by any catastrophe 
that had occurred within living memory. 
From the moment when rumour first began 
to stir, it darkened the daily life of the place ; 
and conviction put as it were a drag to the 
wheels of existence. During those days if a 
man neglected his work it was considered a 
sufficient excuse if he declared that he could 
not occupy himself as usual with such a 
deadly certain uncertainty hanging over the 
place. 

Once let the smallest sign be given, were 
it but the washing up of the name-board of 
the Land o’ the Leal, or of anything known 
surely to have belonged to the schooner, 
then anxiety would be at an end, emotion 
would die sadly and slowly down. 

But no sign was given. One grey morn- 
ing broke after another, the day was grey 
and cold upon land and sea—no storm awoke 
the echoes that slept in the caves of the dark 
cliffs. The sea stretched from point to point 
not calm, but with a sad, restless stirring ; 


_ the waves broke upon the land in a hopeless 


monotone, falling, spreading, sinking slowly 
back. At nightfall, when the grey changed 
to deeper grey, the wind rose a little, 
wailed along the beach with a hollow 
sigh that now and then sounded like a 
moan; but as the darkness deepened the 
night wind dropped again, yielding place to 
a deep and strange silence, broken only by 
the plashing of the far faint wavelets. It 
was difficult for anyone watching them not 
to feel as if here at least Nature’s sympathy 
were his. If there were no understanding 
anywhere else, at least there was understand- 
ing here ; there was no mockery in the wind’s 
sigh, no incredulousness of pain in the cease- 
less adagio of the breaking and falling 
waves. 

During those days and nights David Andoe 
was with the fishing-boats to the north of 
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Danesborough. He made no inquiries of 
any one as to the fate of the Land o the 
Leal—there was no need for any; the dis- 
appearance of the little vessel was talked of 
everywhere. If he could have forgotten, ii 
his aching heart might have ceased for awhile 
from its aching, there was no opportunity. 
And his mates knew how it was with him; 
they understood why at nightfall he sat 
looking out from the bow of the clumsily-built 
little fishing craft, gazing with all intensity 
across the wide sea-waste before him. What 
was he looking for? What did he expect to 
see? It was well known that the missing 
schooner had not carried even the smallest 
boat. 

Often he thought of, often too he prayed, 
for another watcher. Even there, out at sea, 
he had heard from a little fisher lad of 
Ulvstan Bight how the Squire’s son had 
never left the edge of the cliff by day or by 
night, but walked there always, watching 
and wandering precisely in the same manner 
as others, less than a year ago, had watched 
wearily for him. They had never spoken of 
that time, the father and son, but each had 
it in recollection ; and it was a memorable 
fact that since then not once had any word 
of bitterness or anger disturbed their inter- 
course. The change in Hartas was great ; but 
the change in the Squire was perhaps the more 
striking if rightly understood ; the old acer- 
bity seemed dead within him—where he could 
not agree, he was silent ; where he could not 
admire or sanction, he would not see. 

The most curious change of all was in his 
attitude to his younger daughter ; yet this 
had hardly been noticeable till after the 
“catastrophe” at the Rectory. The Squire 
heard of his elder daughter’s flight in silence, 
with much perplexity. He had never under- 
stood her, never seemed to wish to do so; 
but Miss Chalgrove had always held a pri- 
vate opinion that his indifference to his elder 
daughter, if not exactly feigned, was yet not 
a real thing, and her opinion was strongly 
confirmed by the manner in which the 
Squire bore the tidings that came to Garlaff 
that snowy day. He spoke no word concern- 
ing them; and when at last he spoke of 
other things there was a marked alteration 
in his voice and accent—it was as if some 
life had gone out of him, as if some cherished 
idea had suddenly died in his heart. And 
it was from that time that he had seemed to 
draw his youngest child nearer to him, that 
he began to betray signs of uneasiness if at 
any time she were out of his sight for a 
longer space of time than usual. 





It was to Rhoda alone that he spoke of 
the trouble that had fallen upon Hartas, of 
the way in which the young man was deli- 
vering himself over to a useless-seeming and 
most weary wandering to and fro on the 
cliffs by the sea. 

“Let him alone,” the Squire said, in answer 
to Rhoda’s wish that her father would try 
the effect of persuasion. “ Let him alone. 
I know what it is. He’s better there watchin’ 
so long as there’s aray of hope alive in 
him ; he'll see when there’s no more use 7’ 
hopin’.” 

‘He'll be out of his mind by that time,” 
said the brusque Rhoda. 

“Not he,” was the father’s reply. ‘ There 
never was a mad Theyn yet; the first won't 
be Hartas.” 

So it came to pass that Hartas was left 
alone to wander to and fro from Haxby 
Head to Penstone Point, a range of some 
twelve or fourteen miles of rugged coastline. 
Now he slept for a few hours in a cottage 
here, or stayed for a meal at some roadside 
inn there, or rested for a brief turn by the fire- 
side of some stray farmhouse perched upon 
the edge of the barren cliff. People began to 
know him in those three days, to question 
each other, and by-and-by the true reason of 
his wandering spread. Many of the people 
who listened had heard the story of his own 
escape, and were interested in seeing him on 
that account alone. Others were more drawn 
by the idea of his present hopeless search, 
for hopeless it was acknowledged to be now 
that four or five days had gone by, since 
the little schooner should have passed by 
Ulvstan Bight, leaving her “ passengers ” at 
the extreme point of the Balderstone. 

As a matter of course poor old Hagar and 
the two little lads were not left alone with 
their fear and their sorrow in the Sagged 
House. Daily the rector and his wife went 
there, seldom finding the old woman alone. 
All the Forecliff would have been glad to 
help in such a case as this. 

More than once Hartas had called as he 
passed, drawing the boys to his side, offer- 
ing them his knife as a present, letting them 
look inside his watch as an enjoyment, 
but doing all this with hands that trembled 
before the children, for were they not Bar- 
bara’s brothers, her own especial care? Had 
she not lavished upon them such love as he 
had been glad to know, ay, even the shadow 
of such great love. The little fellows were 
commonplace enough, stupid rather than 
rough, inanimate rather than rude; but 
the younger of the two had a decided 
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resemblance to Barbara, a resemblance to 
be found solely in the deep blue-grey 
eyes, which had in them a certain pro- 
mise for the future. The lad would never 
be a clever man in any sense of the term ; 
and to his life’s end it would be an easy 
matter for the veriest fool to impose upon 
him. Yet there was capability of a kind, 
capacity for being mildly good, quietly inof- 
fensive. Hartas was drawn to this small 
brother of Barbara’s. If .. . if the worst 


should be, he would be a father to the little | 


lad. 


“Tf” the worst should be! There was | 


not another soul now in Ulvstan Bight or 
the neighbourhood but did not consider the 
worst a foregone conclusion. 

And still Hartas walked there. Sunday 
had changed to Monday, Monday to Tuesday, 
facts he was hardly aware of. The days had 
no names for him, no dates. He only knew 


that now it was light, now dark ; and that | 


always the great grey sea was void to him, 
having on its surface no trace of the sign he 
watched to see. 

What did he dream of seeing ? 

He did not know, not any more than 
David Andoe knew. These men were each 
of them too well acquainted with the ocean 
and its disasters to dream that now the Land 
0’ the Leal might come in sight, her sails set, 
her colours flying, signalling to any who 
might be watching for her return, “I have 
been blown out to sea.” This, so easily 
brought to pass in a work of fiction, could, 
even as an idea, only have raised a smile on 


the lips of any one living by the shores | 


of Ulvstan Bight. Yet they continued to 
watch, some fitfully and at intervals: one, 
only one, quite ceaselessly. He would re- 
main till some sign came to him, telling him 
that his watch was ended. 

He knew now that it was nightfall again, 
and he knew that his heart was beating more 
faintly, his hope sinking till it might as 
truthfully have been called despair. 

The sun had sunk into the sea, a faint pale 
gold orb of light into a rippling expanse of 
pale gold water. There was not a sail in 


sight, not the thinnest line of smoke to | 


darken the gold and grey of the sky. 

Though the evening was so clear, so trans- 
parent, yet not to Hartas Theyn alone, but 
even to others, there was the touch of sadness 
upon it. It was as the eve that comes be- 
fore some day of trouble, of deep pain. 

And as the darkness grew, the deathlike 
stillness seemed to grow also. It was a soli- 
tude that brought no peace to the solitary 
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man who yet went to and fro upon the cliff 
top ; nay, rather did it seem as if the trouble 
at his heart was stirred to a fresh pain, a 
keener sense of agony. 

“To think of all ending thus /” he said to 
himself—again and again he said it. “To 
think of all ending so, in darkness, in mys- 
tery, in ignorance, in suspense. Was there 
ever such suspense before ? Was there ever ? 
Every hour is a lifetime —a lifetime of 
agony !” 

“Ts there no hope—none, nowhere ?” 
| Then thought failed him while imagination 
dwelt once more, or tried to dwell, upon 
some last dread possible scene ; the scene that 

might have happened, nay, that must have 
happened, as he now saw, on that night when 
the schooner encountered the squall not 
more than an hour or two after leaving 
Hild’s Haven. The most hopeful people had 
admitted long ago that the end had come then. 
All the while the light was fading, the 
| waves gently rising and falling; and as 
he had done before, Hartas went down 
to the beach to walk by the water’s edge. 
There, if anywhere, would be found some 
| token—a plank of wood, a portion of a 
| rudder, a strip of sail, or—or some other 
thing. Hartas hardly dared to dwell upon 
the possibilities that thrust themselves before 
| his mind’s eye. He was now searching for 
| all he dreaded most to find. 
| He went down the cliff by a narrow, but 
| little-used and difficult path ; indeed it only 
| led to a farm-house in the hollow by Balders 
| bank. There was just light enough for him 
to discern the steps cut in the clay, a bit of 
rude railing here and there in dangerous 
parts. 

At one turn, to his surprise, he came upon 
a little lad, a child of not much more than 
five or six summers, who was laboriously 
climbing the steep steps, a big lump of brown 
tangle in one hand, a scarlet something trail- 
ing from the other arm. 

“Late for you to be down here, young 
man, isn’t it?” asked Hartas of the little 
fellow, who looked up in silent stupidity, 
making no effort to answer. Then there was 
a pause, a shock, an effort. 

“ What have you got there? What is this?” 
Hartas Theyn asked at last, touching (as one 
touches the cover that is upon the bed where 
some one is taking a last rest) the scarlet 
shawl that the child carried. 

It was a very noticeable shawl, being made 
of crochet-work, and having a wide white 
border, with some black at the extreme edge 
of that. 
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The little fellow began to whimper. “I 
fund it, I did. “I'were lyin’ on the sands,” 
he said almost tearfully. ‘“ An’ there weren't 
nobody there—no, not nobody.” 

“Tell me whereabouts you found it,” 
Hartas asked, resting a reassuring hand upon 
the child’s shoulder. “Where have you 
been ?” 

“Doon there—aside the wather.” 

“ And this was lying upon the sands ?” 

“Ay, sir! ... “Twere nobbut just oot o’ 
the wather’s edge.” 

artas Theyn felt himself growing sud- 
deply weak, as one stricken by illness. Only 
byjdetermined effort could he keep sufficient 
power to will and to do. 

Not so long ago, wandering one night 
about the Forecliff, he had seen Barbara 
Burdas standing at the cottage door, the red 
shawl thrown carelessly round her, her strong 
sweet face uplifted as she stood watching the 
silver clouds that were flying past a wan 
moon. That was the last that he had seen 
of the shawl that was in his hand now, still 
wet with the salt sea-water, still smelling of 
the salt sea-wrack. 

“Go home, my little man, go home,” 
Hartas said, speaking more gently and ten- 
derly than he knew. Then, moving as one 
in a dream, he went rapidly down to the 
beach, expecting (if indeed he expected any- 
thing at all) only to be mocked by the 
exceeding nothingness to be found there. 

The child had pointed to a spot a little to 
the northward, and at once Hartas set his 
face that way. The daylight was gone from 
the land, yet out over the sea there was a 
soft silvery afterglow, and there, against the 
sileer light, was a dark outline, the outline 
of a large mass of something that was lying 
upon the beach. With beating heart and 
brain he still went onward. 


He could never afterward recall that 
moment when he first recognised that the 
darkly-outlined ridge was the upturned hull 
of a wrecked vessel. Quite black, quite lone, 
quite still, the hull rested upon the scaur to 
the north of the Balderstone, the dark line 
of the keel crossing a bar of silver in the sky. 

Still nerving himself he went on. He 
would assure himself of the truth—of the 
worst that might be true—before he yielded 
to the longing that was overcoming him— 
the longing to care no more, to strive no 
more, to suffer no more, to lie down and die 
upon the wrack-strewn scaur. 

Then for awhile the afterglow that was in 
the heavens seemed to increase in intensity. 
Hartas Theyn was nearer now to the wreck 
of the schooner, and in the dim light it 
loomed as the remains of some large ship had 
done. 

The stern of the vessel was toward the 
sea; and Hartas went round among the 
slippery pools and the weed-hung stones 
among which the white-edged wavelets were 
plashing sadly. Quite near he came; his 
eyes seeming to throb and burn in his head, 
his heart to beat as if it must burst within 
him, for by this time the tide had turned 
and the water was rising rapidly. If there 
had been any one in danger before, that 
danger was increasing with every second. 

It was, as he had known all the while, the 
schooner in which Barbara and the little ones 
had sailed, the white letters on the black 
name-board attesting the fact. The inscrip- 
tion was, of course, upside down, but he did 
not need to read the words letter by letter. 


The Land o th Leal: Hild’s Haven. 


This was what he saw; and then for 
awhile he saw no more. The temporary 
oblivion was most merciful. 











MRS. ANDERSON. 


En HKtemoriam. 
By MRS. MILNE-RAE. 


QICE this year began the women of 
Southern India have lost one of their 
truest friends and helpers in the death of 
Mrs. Anderson of the Free Church Mission, 
Madras. 
Mrs. Anderson may, indeed, be charac- 
terized as among the earliest pioneers in the 


great work, now so wide spread, for the | 


women of India. By birth a Swiss Pro- 
testant, and of that fervid type of piety by 
which they are frequently distinguished, 
Margaret Locher early felt the vocation for 


the life work which she afterwards followed 
| with such rare devotion. She was, indeed, 
| one of those “ brave, blessed women” of whom 
| Luther speaks, “who care neither for the 
devil nor for the world, nor for any misfor- 
tunes that can happen to them.” 

To penetrate into the innermost heart of 
Hindu superstitions and teach the women of 
that ancient and famous land, was a great 
idea conceived by the Scottish Church, 
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far as she has been faithful to her trust, 


“doth hang over her head.” But it was | 
little more than a cherished ideal when | 


Mrs. Anderson, on behalf of that mission, 
first set foot on the surf-beaten shores of 
Madras. 

That gentle, sweet-voiced, meek-hearted 
young stranger was, indeed, to play a part 
in the destinies of that mighty peninsula 
greater than many whose coming was wel- 


comed by thunderous salutes from the old | 
fort and all the glitter of an Eastern pageant. | 
For, is not the real, though gradual, progress 

of the emancipation of Indian women from | 
the wrongs and wretchedness which have been | 
their portion since the Brahminical age set | 


in, a chosen theme of every Indian statesman 


and philanthropist; and did not the first | 


dawn of better days begin with the long, 
self-denying labours of Mrs. Anderson, and 
such as she ? 

Wedded by double ties to her chosen work, 
in her marriage, forty years ago, with the 
Rev. John Anderson, founder of the Scottish 


mission in Madras, Mrs. Anderson sustained | 


her brave and patient efforts to sow the seed 
of the kingdom. A deep joy soon awaited 
her. Five of the little high-caste Hindu 


maidens whom she had gathered round her | 


came, one after another, desiring baptism. 
Severed from their people by this eventful 
step, their home was henceforth with their 
mother in the Lord. 

Such was the beginning of the now famous 
Female Schools of the Madras Free Church 
Mission, whose numbers are already up- 
wards of two thousand. Mrs. Anderson hav- 
ing a nucleus gathered from the heathenism 
around, went on increasing it. Slowly the 
numbers grew amid checks, and difficulties, 
and dangers. And, as Hindu girls, whose 
hearts the Lord opened, fled to her pro- 
tective side, she opened to them all her 
heart, her home, her purse. She “mothered” 
them, as many of them will tell you through 
blinding tears to-day, as they name that 
honoured and beloved one “softly as the 
household name of one whom God has 
taken.” 

When in 1855 Mr. Anderson was sud- 
denly called away from his labours, there 


mingled with the wide-spread lamentations | 


for the loss of this energetic pioneer, a sorrow 
that through his death two faithful workers 
would be lost to India. Ah! they did not 
know what had been going on in that death- 
chamber. 

In Mrs. Anderson’s own words I can tell 
it. When the mists of death were beginning 


| to gather, the dying man looked at the young 
wife whom he was about to leave in that 
distant land childless, solitary, and unpro- 
tected. 

| What will you do when I am gone ?” he 
whispered. 

“J will stay and do the Lord’s work here 
in Madras while you do it yonder,” was her 

| quietly uttered decision, to which she adhered 
| with such heroic faithfulness till she, too, has 
gone “ yonder.” 

The work to which Mrs. Anderson specially 
devoted herself, as time went on, was the 
Boarding School for native Christian young 
women. And although increasing infirmities 
obliged her to retire from its active superin- 
tendence years ago, it is only now that her 
dear old Mission School down by the sea can 
be said to have lost its founder and first 
head. 

Mrs. Anderson’s influence on the Hindu 
female character was simply magical. She 
was the “gentle ladie,” the Una, who by a 
softly toned word, an earnest rebuking glance, 
could subdue the injured feelings, the rebel- 
lious wills of a generation, who in early youth 
had been allowed to give full vent to wilful 
passions by mothers childish as themselves. 
With merry eyes, some of those who are 
middle-aged now used to narrate to me how, 

| with a sagacity which was full of humour as 
well as discernment, Mrs. Anderson pene- 
trated the faults of their characters, put her 
fingers on the weak points they imagined 
hidden, read them through and through. I 
mention this specially, as it was thought by 
some, not so well versed in the many-sided 
character of the Hindu woman as Mrs. Ander- 
son, that she was in fact 

“To their faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues very kind.” 

But those who knew her best perceived that 
rare combination of keen insight into charac- 
ter side by side with a love which hoped 
and believed “all things.” 

In every good work inaugurated in Madras 
for the last forty years Mrs. Anderson has 
| always been sought as a cornerstone by all 
| the various agencies now at work in that stir- 
| ring mission centre. No committee, no con- 
| ference was complete without her benignant 
presence, though she generally proved the 
least assertive member of any gathering ; but 
‘her quiet, sagacious words were always 
| fitly spoken. One listened with hope and 

confidence for their utterance in the slightly 
| foreign accent which always lingered about 
her English talk; and which, I have some- 
times thought, will always be music to the 
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ears of the women of Madras as they catch 
the echo of the remembered tones in any 
other. 

When increasing infirmities obliged Mrs. 
Anderson to retire from the more active 
duties of the mission she elected that her 
home should still be among the Indian people. 
Having years ago adopted, when she was yet 
a child, the eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
P. Rajagopaul, native pastor of the Madras 
Free Church Mission, it was in this daughter’s 
married home, cherished by her love and care, 
that Mrs. Anderson spent the closing years 
of her eventful life. 

Mrs. Theophilus, wife of the Rev. A. Theo- 
philus, of the Church Missionary Society, 
following the footsteps of her adoptive mo- 
ther, threw herself with ardour into work for 
her fellow-countrywomen, in spite of the 
cares of a large young family. But whilst 
she was absent visiting the zenanas there was 
always a loving “house-mother” in the sweet 
old lady who graced her home. 

The last time I saw Mrs. Anderson she 
was seated in the verandah of her chosen 
home, resting at the hour of sunset. We 
had a long talk. Alas! they were last words, 
and as such, then, their memory is doubly 
precious. I hope, therefore, that I may be 
pardoned if I share them with my readers. 
Mrs. Anderson, I recollect, spoke impressively 
of the danger of those at home—even those 
whose hearts were most touched by the needs 
of the great cause—of surrounding mission 


work with an atmosphere of sentiment, of | 


allowing mere distance to clothe every detail 
with romance, which instead of being helpful 
was indeed hurtful to the cause, as well as 


unfair to some of its most faithful workers. 
How necessary such a warning is to the 
Church at home will be felt by all earnest, 
experienced workers in mission fields. 

When the sad moment arrived for me to 
take farewell of Mrs. Anderson she came 
down the verandah steps with me and accom- 
panied me to the gate of the compound. The 
last glimpse I had of her, she was standing 
with many pretty little brown figures cluster- 
ing round her—one charming bright-eyed 
maiden clinging to her soft white skirts, 
looking confidingly up in her face. On the 
shining raven locks a shapely white hand 
was laid. 

“You remind me of good Bishop Middle- 
ton’s statue in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with his 
lawn sleeves and dainty sculptured fingers 
laid in blessing on the Indian children 
clustering round him,” said I, smiling, as I 
took in the picture—a pleasant one, I thought, 
to carry across the sea, and emblematic of 
what my dear old friend’s life-work had 
been. ~And now she rests from her labours, 
having gained— 

“ A better tomb 
Than in old cathedral’s gloom.” 

Indian turf overlies her, Indian palm-trees 
wave above her grave; she sleeps well till 
the resurrection morning in that old mission 
cemetery, while in the bright Eastern tho- 
roughfares all about, pass to and fro, re- 
leased from their fetters, with happy Chris- 
tian hearts and ministering feet, those for 
whom her cup of life was freely poured, that 
| they might be made glad according to the 
| days wherein they have been afflicted and 
the years wherein they have seen evil. 








UNE RELIGIEUSE. 


A CELL-LIKE room : plain these as convent walls: 
But here no vigil’s kept, no beads are told, 


No penance done prostrate 


on pavement cold, 


No corpse-like band of white the fair face thralls, 

On floor no crucifix’s shadow falls. 

Brave day’s work is the service ; and before 

The Lord, as erst the shew-bread, grows the store 

Of homely produce, yellow altar gold. 

With sorrow consecrate are the young eyes, 

And grave sweet mouth from which mute prayers rise. 

And, see! a glory on the earnest face, 

And form—which bent in toil has finer grace— 

From an unseen Shechinah radiant lies, " 
And we are awed as in a Holy Place! 
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“Whence come wars and whence come fightings among you? Come they not hence, even of your pleasures that war in 
your members? Ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and covet, and cannot obtain: ye fight and war; ye have not, because ye 
ask not. Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may spend it in your pleasures.”’—Jamzs iv. i-4. (R.V.] 


S it not a feature of our time that the 
fiercest and most embittered strifes be- 
tween sections of society are strifes about 
money ? Of international quarrels I do not 
speak, but of social class feuds and those 
rivalries which set men against one another 
in a modern state. Is it wrong to affirm 
that these are coming to turn more than 
they ever did before on the competition for 
wealth ? Time was in our own England, for 
example, when race jealousies or religious 
disputes set Englishmen by the ears. Men 
fought for freedom of conscience or for civil 
liberty. Later they have fought also for 
political enfranchisement, citizen rights, the 
overthrow of privilege, or the like. Con- 
tests like these are now well-nigh matters of 
the past. Under the new conditions of 
society the struggle has come to be simply 
one for wages or for profits —for a bigger 
share in the aggregate wealth of the com- 
munity.’ The difficulty of earning enough has 
increased. The motives for desiring to earn 
much—to be rich—are likewise stronger. 
Between the two the struggle for money- 
making is grown enormously keener and more 
absorbing than in the days of our grand- 
fathers—still more of their grandfathers. 

A change like this in the conditions under, 
which we have got to live must be reckoned 
with. Not one of us can apply to his own 
conduct the teaching of Christ or thevspirit 
of the New Testament without keeping in 
view the competition for work, for wages, 
for wealth, in the midst of which we breathe, 
and in which we are most of us entangled. 
It a mark on us, whether we like it 
or not. It raises practical difficulti 
It sets us the secblent of Chemie Bene 
under new conditions. It forces us to ask, 
Is there a right and a wrong way of winning 
money, or trying to win it? aright and wrong 
way, too, of spending it? The pulpit, if it 
cannot help Christians to answer plain ques- 
tions like that, must abandon the largest slice 
of modern life and our most engrossing every- 
day duties practically without its guidance. 

It matters very little how the present state 
of things has been brought about. Many 
causes have concurred. Population has grown 
denser, and this has produced a keener com- 
petition. The use of machinery and its 
costliness have facilitated over-production. 
The vast accumulation of free capital, with the 
difficulty of employing it, has forced people 


and of intercourse have greatly accelerated 
the speed at which transactions can be done, 
have also brought all countries closer toge- 
ther, equalised markets, and so added fresh 
strain and rivalry to every form of business. 
Education, too, has stimulated invention and 
multiplied the competitors in the higher 
fields of labour. One might make a long 
list of concurrent causes. But the result is 
patent. Every industry overstocked; every 
labour-market gorged; every nation com- 
peting on every exchange; endless fluctua- 
tion, uncertainty, anxiety ; the modest, the 
slow, and the dull thrust to the wall; a pre- 
mium put on the brazen face and the glozing 
tongue, rather than on patient industry and 
skill; men’s wits set on edge to counterplot 
each other, contriving cunning plans, some 
innocent, some culpable, for diverting a little 
of the golden stream from their neighbour’s 
pocket to their own; incentives, therefore, 
to pretence in trade, and combinations to 
defraud, with a portentous development of 
downright lying—in brief, a heartless, breath- 
less struggle for existence, where the prizes 
fall to a few and y are trampled out of 
sight, where honourand veracity and brother- 
hood and devoutnegs and the fear of God 
run grievous risk to be choked or flouted 
out of existence. 

Much might be said, were this the time 
or place, on certain larger questions which 
are raised by these things in thoughtful 
minds—on the (so-called) political economy, 
for instance, which has wrought all this into 
@ system, teaching us to regard wealth as the 
be-all of social welfare, and such competition 
for it as this as the inevitable outcome of social 
laws. Are there not a good many who begin 
to: question whether the conditions which 
produce such a state of things are, after 
all, 80 inevitable, so founded in man’s actual 
requirements, or so harmonious with his 
highest ‘well-being ? May not a wiser gene- 
ration than our own, after I know not what 
cruel experiments and blunderings, reach 
some juster conception of what society really 
wants in order to be blest, and how the 
plenty a generous Providence has bestowed 
upon the earth can be made to avail for the 
reasonable needs of all earth’s children? I 
do not know. Meanwhile I know this, that 
each of us who is not born to fortune has a 
nearer problem at his own door—a simpler 
problem, yet hard enough to task the best of 
us to solve. We have to live. In order to 
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live, even, we have to succeed where many 
fail. In order to succeed, we have to excel, 
to surpass or outstrip our fellows. How to 
do this as a Christian? How to mingle in 
such a fray on Christ’s own lines, keeping 
the heart pure and the eye single? How 
to avoid the false and wrong way of seeking 
after work and pay and success and wealth, 
the way which kills everything within a 
man, deadening his soul to brotherhood and 
to piety? How to find a truer, a better 
way, the right and the safe one, that will 
bring us as much as we need or can wisely 
use of this world’s goods, but keep us to the 
end pitiful lovers of our kind and humble sons 
of God’? If that be possible, how to do it ? 

It is with this aim in view that I ask 
attention to St. James, who, in these terse 
sentences, appears to have something to say 
on such points. Indeed St. James, in his 
practical fashion, has a good deal to say 
about money to his countrymen, who seem 
already to have taken in his time to an art 
they have since brought to much perfection. 
Perhaps, in the decay of their national aspi- 
rations, even (as they supposed) of their re- 
ligious aspirations, the Jews of that century 
were already beginning to seek for compen- 
sation in the gains of commerce: paying 
court to wealth for its own sake (ii. 1—7) ; 
wandering from one Gentile city to another 
to trade and get gain (iv. 13, 14); laying 
up treasures on earth, forgetful of the last 
days (v. 1—3); and even wringing from 
the labourer who mowed their fields his 
paltry wage, that they might live delicately 
on the earth and take their pleasure (v. 
4—6). The subject, therefore, was one 
familiar to this apostle of the Hebrews, this 
latest of Nazarites, who paid at length with 
his life for the severity of his morals. His 
counsels will be none the worse for Gentiles 
that they were first offered to Jews. Let us 
see if we cannot gather from him the wrong 
way to win and to spend, and also the right. 

I. Briefly then, what the Apostle suggests 
is that we should not fight for gain, but ask 
for it. The words are sharpened on purpose 
that they may stick; but they need to be 
studied a little if we would learn the mind 
of the Spirit who inspired them. 

Two characteristic attitudes in view of 
success in money-making are set before us. 
The one is that of a man who regards his 
neighbours in business as rivals, and therefore 
opponents. Profit is, in his eyes, not a just 
reward due for honest services rendered to 
society, or a blessing which the Almighty 
confers on diligent, well-expended labour. 








It is a prize, limited in amount, for which 
there must be a scramble and a fight, because 
there are too many competitors. He goes 
in to win, therefore, for his own hand. And 
his notion of winning is to snatch success out 
of his fellows’ hands, to cut in before them, 
to trip them up (if need be) in the running, 
to succeed at their expense, and at all hazards 
to succeed. I think we can recognise this 
theory of business fairly well. Men act on 
it when they do not avow it. Sometimes 
their casual talk betrays it without their 
intending to avow it. It is based at bottom 
on the selfish and predatory instincts of 
human nature ; on lusting, and coveting, and 
enjoying, and the rapacity of savages who, 
like a herd of wild beasts, quarrel over a 
choice morsel. Surely we have made little 
by our civilisation, if the modern mart and 
warehouse and exchange are only to be the 
scenes of a more refined description of snarl- 
ing and bickering; men still “biting and 
devouring one another.” Gain pursued in a 
spirit like that is gain purchased at a fright- 
ful moral cost. It ruins the unsuccessful, 
who are many. Perhaps it inflicts a still 
worse ruin on the successful few. Think 
how this reckless temper of competition, un- 
checked by justice or humanity, grinds down 
wages to starvation point, stretches out 
where it dare the hours of labour till a man is 
made a machine of, cuts profits so fine that 
two tradesmen fail where there was only 
custom for one ; in short, wrecks the happi- 
ness and breaks the spirit of innumerable 
families in the lower and middle walks of 
life, that here and there a lucky capitalist 
may make a big fortune bigger, or a joint- 
stock company swell the dividends to the 
investor. 

Well, but, you say, it is the system of 
trade, and we cannot alter it. If we are to 
live we must do like the rest. The system 
of trade, I admit, you cannot alter. But if 
you feel that a system worked in this style 
breathes an unchristian spirit, is bred of pure 
selfishness, tends when unchecked to cruelty 
and oppression of the weak, and is actually 
producing social wrong and misery on a wide 
scale, then you for one will be upon your 
guard against its unhealthy influence—at 
least upon yourself. For a man to forget 
every other consideration that he may throw 
himself headlong into such a career of money- 
making at all hazards, plunging into the 
mélée, seizing every possible advantage there, 
no matter at whose expense, and calling 
everything fair in business, because business 
is only a species of warfare—for a man todo 
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that, is to place his soul in uttermost peril. | task-master or overseer whom I work for at 
The odds are terribly against such a man | my study-desk, and you in your workshop, 
retaining integrity, not to speak of piety. | and he at his counter, and yet another in his 
He may come out of the press a rich man. | office—if it be He Above Whom we have each 
Will he come out a good man ? a man of stain- | of us to please, then, I pray you, what can 
less honour who has never taken an unfair | be said of your ill-jointed work, or your 
advantage, never envied his neighbour’s luck, | trade-trick, or your under-paid hands, or your 
never been hard on his employés, never | profit made by false pretences, or wrung out 
given way to “strife, deceit, or malignity,” | of the wretchedness of some creature of God ? 
never been pitiless or unmerciful? If a/ Will your Divine Task-master take that at 
man’s grand desire be to make profit ; if to | your hand? Or the Father of men thank 
do that he thinks he may,—nay, must— you for serving Him at His children’s ex- 
sacrifice the profits of other men ; if business | pense? Think of it, I pray you! Business 
be a scramble in which many have to fail done without thoroughness, without upright- 
that one may succeed ; if each is piqued not ness, without pity, yet done forsooth to a 
to do his best but to throw his rival; if thus humane, upright and earnest God—surely 
you stir up the fighting propensities of hu- | that is bad’ business. Yes: and for that 
man nature, what can you expect # Need you | reason, does it not fail a thousand times over 
be surprised that heartless things are done? | even of its own end, the return which alone 
That the instinct of self-defence overbears | it seeks? So that St. James’ words come 
generosity ? That every method is condoned | bitterly true in the worldling’s experience : 
which is crowned with success? That the com- | “ Ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and covet, 
batants grow hard of heart and bitter and false | and cannot obtain : ye fight and war; yet ye 
of tongue, and mercy and humbleness take | have not, because ye ask not.” . 
their flight ? What room is there left inyour| What is it to “ask?” To ask is to do 
wars and fightings over gain for a gentle | God’s work on the earth humbly as He gives 
heart, a scrupulous conscience, or a tender | it, in so workmanlike afashion that it deserves 
and awed spirit that loves mercy and walks | His pay ; then quietly wait on Him for the 
humbly with its God ? due profit or wage of it and take that con- 
“Things are not so bad as all that in busi- | tentedly at His bounteous hands. Do you 
ness life!” No, thank God! not nearly so | believe God will muzzle the ox that treads 
bad. But the reason is that countless busi- | out His corn? Will He rest your debtor for 
ness men, recognising the danger of the | good work done as He bids you, with an eye 
situation, contend against it. There is|to His approval—rest your debtor, giving 
another spirit in which, if we choose, the | you no wage for it? Oris He a “sweating” 
world’s work may be done and its trade | master who starves his hands? Nay: for 
conducted and its gains secured. Among us| shame! Above all, if you are His ransomed 
there are fortunately more than a few who | child in Christ Jesus and go with single 
honestly set before their souls that better | heart about your Father's business, seeking 
ideal, and labour after it. first His kingdom and its righteousness in 
First of all, the world’s work is to be|everyday marketing and manufacturing, 
done: and the workman is worthy of his | can your child-heart not trust your Father to 
hire. My prime business is to “serve my | feed you? Is not this a better way to win 
generation :” not to serve that I may live, | success than lusting and fighting? Com- 
so much as to live that I may serve ; each of | petition is keen; but not so keen yet as to 
us in his calling doing to our best what | have turned inside out the old rule that 
ministers to the public weal. That to begin | “honesty is the best policy.” An honest 
with: we are useful helpers of our fellow- | living is harder to be found than it used to 
men, not greedy fighters over prey. be; not so hard, however, that there is no 
Next, take this thought with you: that | reward atall left nowadays for steady, quiet, 
what we call the world’s work is God’s, since | and capable industry, which does its best 
it is God’s world, and in serving one’s own | and is content to live by its work. Fortunes 
generation in one’s proper useful calling, | are often enough made by questionable 
one is truly about our heavenly Father’s| methods; but it is not a fortune we need be 
business. That, if it be true, is a still higher | in quest of—it is our wage ; and our Father is 
consideration than the former; and links this | rich enough to find in food and raiment 
same business of yours to your religion, so| every son of His who does His work. Let 
that bad religion cannot conceivably be good | us be therewith content. Do not desire 
business. If God Almighty be the real} great things: it is the lust for much and 
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more than enough, which is the root of evil. 
Make the work, and not the pay, your chief 
concern. The former is your affair, the 
latter your Master’s. And let God above be 
your Master. Then keep your eye intent, 
not upon your neighbour whom you have to 
outwit, or to overreach, or to surpass, or to 


supplant—but on God whom you have got | 


to please. Be not too anxious about results 


which would not for the world put business 
concerns into a prayer. On the contrary, he 
thinks prayer has everything to do with busi- 
ness ; that, in fact, there is no right business 
possible unless you pray about it. Itis from 
God the profit of your trade proceeds. It is 
by work done to Him you are to earn your 
living. It is He from Whom you have to 
ask your pay; and before you beg for wealth 


either, but trust the Paymaster. ‘Be con-| He has aright to know what you mean to do 
tent with your wage.” Dispense with super- | with it. 


fluities if He thinks well to withhold them; | 
| superfluous wealth even in order to do goort 


and eat your bread with a thankful heart. 


You may never grow to be a millionaire | 
along such lines. I cannot say. But one | 


thing you will be—an honest man, a merciful 
neighbour, a useful citizen, a contented ser- 
vant of God, a peaceful and devout and 
blameless soul. 

II. Before we make our choice between 
these two ways of winning the gains of busi- 
ness—the way of struggle or antagonism to 
other men, and the way of service and of 
prayer to God—it is as well to ask ourselves 
what should we do with riches if we had 
them? For St. James reminds us that there 
is a bad purpose in spending, as well as a 
wrong spirit in winning, money. The two 
go hand in hand. The fierce, loveless com- 
petition which makes rich at other men’s 
cost is commonly inspired by a feverish long- 
ing after the edvantages or enjoyments which 
money will buy. That is to say, the money 
is wanted for the winner's “pleasure.” Not 
necessarily for forbidden or sensual pleasure. 
For the pleasure of ease, or of power, or of 
social status ; for the indulgence of political 
ambition or of taste; for the possession of 
an estate, or a library, or a picture gallery ; 
for the pride of having many to entertain 
and much to give away. The desires which 
a man intends to gratify by wealth need not 
be at all evil desires or unlawful ; but, if they 
begin and end with his private gratification, 
it comes to be in morals a grave question 
how far he is justified in lusting, fighting, 
and envying to win—only that. 

There is no question at all that he is not 
justified in “asking” for any such selfish end. 
Some did in St. James’ time. “Ye ask,” 
says he, “and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss, that ye may spend it on your plea- 
sures.” It would help to clarify our moral 
vision a little on this important matter of 
striving to make money, if we were to inter- 


rogate ourselves what we want the money | 


for, and then apply this test, “Is that an 
object we can take to God in prayer?” St. 


James knows nothing of the squeamish piety | 








I do not know that a wise man will ask 


with it. There is nothing more difficult in 
this world, Christ says, than to possess much 
without suffering in one’s soul or imperilling 
one’s chance of heaven. Need any man crav 


| such a doubtful benefit as that? Neither is 


there any duty laid on man more onerous or 
hard to discharge than the stewardship of a 
fortune. Need any man voluntarily seek 
that burden? I feel sure that people who 
desire money for ends that can be justified 
will not desire a great deal of it; not more 
than meets the legitimate and reasonable 
wants of their social position; not so much 
as will be a care to keep, a temptation to 
misuse, and a burden to give due account for 
at the last. Let every man therefore who 
feels himself sucked into ‘the race for riches” 
—into that hot rush and selfish struggle I 
spoke of—who suspects that he is getting 
possessed with the evil spirit of it, or his 
moral judgment blinded by the false maxims 
of it, pause and consider: why does he want 
more than he has? Is he working only for 
such a reward as his Father in heaven sees 
it good for him to have, and safe for him to 
be trusted with? Then let him pray to 
desire no more. Is he at bottom thirsting to 
have much that he may spend the more upon 
his own pleasures? Let him see if he can 
ask God for that! Does he think he is safe 
to make a better use of it? Is he sure that 
if he had a fortune he would spend it wisely ? 
On what? On social progress, on relief of 
wrong and misery, on the elevation of the 
people, on the Christianising of the race, on 
the kingdom of God? Then what percentage 
of his present modest gains goes to such good 
objects now? How generous we are apt to 
be with what we don’t possess! Let us beware. 
This is a region thick with self-deception and 
self-flattery. Let us pray. Let him who has, 
pray for wisdom that he may spend it well. 
Let him who wants, pray that hemay getin law- 
ful ways—from God’s hand, with God’s bless- 
ing. Let him who has enough, thank Heaven 
and rest content. J. OSWALD DYKES. 
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SUNDAY IN THE CITY OF THE CZAR. 
By FREDK. HASTINGS, 


AvtuHor or **SunDAys ABOUT THE WORLD,” ETC, 





The Town Hall. 





(THE journey from the 

frontier of Germany 
to St. Petersburg is: most 
uninteresting. Flat — flat 
as Holland. Nothing is 
seen but scrubby woods, 
slow rivers, hedgeless fields, 
paintless houses in groups, 
with here and there a man 
ploughing with a single 
horse, or a woman, attired 
in brilliant red or orange, 
digging or weeding. Near- 
ing St. Petersburg the 
train runs gradually down 
into a lower level. It is 
evening. One object in the 
distance shines out brightly 
—the dagger-like, gold- 
plated spire of the church 
of St. Paul’s fortress. There 
we know the bodies of dead 
Czars repose ; and beneath 
its shadow, in the casemates 
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and cells around, lie hundreds of political | throbbing, stirring the soul. The great bell 
prisoners. | of St. Isaac’s Cathedral is calling “the or- 

It is Saturday evening when we arrive. | thodox” to prayer. We hasten away to 
A warm welcome is given by a friend. We| the service, but find few worshippers pre- 
are led to a drosky, our luggage is arranged, | sent. There are more at the succeeding 
a rapid ride over the “ cobble ”-paved streets, | services during the morning, but the Cathe- 
and soon we are comfortably seated around | dral is seldom crowded. We saw no such 
the steaming Samowar, trying to forget the | numbers as gather in St. Paul’s Cathedral 


heat, the dust, and the dreariness of the | at home. 














journey. This St. Petersburg is pre-eminently the 
Sunday morning comes. It cannot be said | city of the Czar. Moscow has been a growth, 
to break, for it seems to have been daylight all | Petersburg a creation. Gazing on its 


magnificent government 
buildings, its academies, 
its enormous palaces, its 
costly cathedral and 
churches, and above all 
its lengthy granite em- 
bankment, a feeling of 
wonder and admiration 
takes possession of one. 
Grand was the concep- 
tion of the great Peter, 
and nobly has his con- 
ception been carried out. 
A bog, a morass, a mass 
of peat and mud con- 
verted into one of the 
noblest cities in the 
world! Piles were sunk, 
canals dug, and the earth 
was thrown up to raise 
the houses a little above 
the level of the water. 
Peter waved his hand, 
and lo, a city! 

It was the ambition 
of Peter to make a city 
far superior to Amster- 
dam, but with many of 
its features. He  suc- 
ceeded. The selection of 
the site, however, has 
been the cause of untold 
suffering to many who 
cannot bear the malari- 
ous surroundings. Still 
there are advantages pos- 
sibly counterbalancing the 
suffering. Anyhow, here 
The Church of St. Paul's Fortress. the city is placed, and 
here it will grow. The 
gigantic bronze statue of 
Peter, with hand out- 
night. We could have read a newspaper by | stretched, on his charger, perched on a huge 
the light at midnight, and by two the next | granite rock, close to the broad flowing Neva, 
morning. About six o’clock we hear a boom- | seems in its attitude to be ever directing the 
ing, organ-like tone borne on the air. It | extension of the city. Here the fortunes of 
is a single deep musical note continued, | war went against the Swedes ; and here Peter 
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is said to have resolved to build his city of 
the sea. It was St. Isaac’s day (but what St. 
Isaac I know not), and he vowed, if granted 
victory, to erect a church to the saint of the 
day. On the spot where he made his vow 
stands the noble pile of St. Isaac’s Cathedral, 
the bell of which had awakened us. How 
long it will stand none can say. Although 
thousands and thousands of piles have been 


driven down, a solid foundation has not been | 


found. The enormous weight of marble, 
granite, and iron pressing ever upon the soft 
mass beneath, makes it shift somewhat, and 
ine whols of one side of the cathedral, that 
towards the river, has to be propped and 
buttressed by masses of timber. Here, un- 
seen by the public, work constantly goes on 
to keep the whole cathedral perpendicular. 
It must be an anxiety overwhelming to the 
men in charge of it, for if one part were 
to completely give way, the weight of the 
huge iron dome and bronze statues would be 
enough to crush the whole. It could not 
come down in part. And what a loss it 
would be! The eighty thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold in thin sheets covering the 
dome might be found again, but the pictures 
and mosaics, the stained windows and rich 
carving would be destroyed. Great has been 
the expenditure on this ecclesiastical pile. 
It is so placed as strongly to impress every 
beholder, and its many massive granite mono- 
liths alone make it worth a journey to see. 

Frequently we visited the spot, and passed 
in through the narrow dark passage at the 
side door. The eye is thus better prepared 
for the blaze of colour and for the magnifi- 
cent proportions within. 

At one of the services we saw the bishop 
arrive in his carriage and descend on the 
carpeted steps. As he walked up through 
the crowd, church officials rolled up the 
carpet immediately he had passed over it, 
and the crowd soon gathered round the 
railed-off space. On the elevated platform 
the bishop took his stand. Here in face of 
the whole congregation the venerable man, 
with long grey hair and flowing beard, was 
stripped of his dark robe and invested with 
those most ornate golden and embroidered 
robes. His hair and beard he arranged in 
front of all the people with a comb of enor- 
mous size. This was part of the ceremony. 
Then came much incense and bowing, kissing 
of silver-shrouded pictures and a jewel- 
covered Bible. [At Newsky monastery 
church we saw in addition the kissing on 
each shoulder of the other priests and 
choristers in succession by the bishop.] As 
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| we stood in the crowd we were several times 
tapped on the shoulder and asked to pass 
candles on to others. These would send 
them on until they came-to the official whose 
duty it was to light them before the special 
picture it was intended to honour. In Roman 
| Catholic countries the candles are burnt 
before altars and statues, but in the Greek 
| Church they are burnt before pictures. 

The sale of candles is very lucrative. The 
|churches and religious organizations are 
| largely supported by the sale, or rather the 
| State pay is thus supplemented. We noticed 
| that often the candles were allowed to burn 
only a short time, and then they were 
_blown out to make room for others. The 
extinguished pieces are thrown into a large 
iron receptacle, and are soon sent to be re- 
melted and form fresh candles. A Greek 
priest was much surprised when told that 
Protestant places were supported without 
the sale of candles. The pew-rent system 
quite puzzled him. He could hardly believe 
in a church being sustained only by contri- 
butions of regular voluntary givers. The 
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A Snow Scavenger. 


| buying and selling of candles goes on at the 
entrance every day, just as the buying and 
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badly made or closed, and through the slight 
opening the most offensive odour escaped. I 
wondered how the men who carried it were 
able to bear the smell. The undertaker was 
a fussy man, and during the service went on 
arranging the elaborate catafalque and ban- 
ner, hammering away at nails and woodwork 
while priests were chanting. It seemed to 
cause them no disturbance, nor was it felt to 
be irreverent. ‘ 

The funeral cortége on the way to the 
cemetery halted before every church it passed, 
and more chanting and bowing took place. 
The coffin was much more gaily decorated 
than any that are ever seen in England. 
The mutes carry lamps on long sticks. The 
richly attired priests spread themselves in 
front of the corpse, and so proceeding pre- 
sent a very unique appearance. 

At the doors of the churches a row of nuns, 
monks, and beggars stand, each with a square 
book with a large Greek cross in gilt braid 
upon it. The money is put on the book and 
then, if more than a kopeck, is divided among 
the rest. At each gift the recipient bends 
and crosses himself and mutters a prayer for 
you. 

The priests are said to be rather evangelical 
in doctrine, but they have great attachment 
to ceremonies, whether they have faith in 
them ornot. They are mental slaves. None 
dare to think for themselves. They seldom 
preach. Their sermons are examined before 
selling of doves and sheep and oxen went on | being preached. The clergy are always 
in the Temple in Christ’s day. Candles of | atraid of being banished to a monastery if 
all sizes are here arranged to suit the ability | they should transgress. They naturally 
of each worshipper to purchase. Ata funeral | shrink from being torn from their homes, 
they are handed round freely at the expense | and yet this is somewhat surprising, because 
of the family of the deceased. We were | the way in which they obtain their homes 
once asked at a funeral by a Russian, who | and an appointment to a cure is strange. 
spoke English, to take one. He said it is | When a priest dies someone else wishing to 
“just a matter of form.” We should have | take his position must be willing also to 
been glad to have obliged him if a Protes- | marry and support the widow or daughter 
tant conscience would have allowed. of the deceased cleric. Then he must be 

In the churches no seats or pews are pro- | very careful of his wife, because if he loses 
vided. Even the Czar has only a raised dais | her he may not marry a second time. This 
and canopy but no seat provided. He has! arrangement is based on the words of the 
like the rest to stand or kneel throughout | apostle, concerning a bishop being the “ hus- 
the service, and this in recognition of. the | band of one wife.” 
equality of all before God. Some of the priests are very immoral and 

At the funeral of an admiral, to which | drunken. To be drunk does not in the eyes 
reference was just made, we had to stand | of the people militate against the efficiency 
for two hours. The service was most weari-| of his ceremonial acts. I cannot vouch for 
some with its monotonous repetitions of | the truth of the story, but I was told by a 
“ gospedi, gospedi pismiler.” A naval officer | resident in St. Petersburg, that once his 
explained to me that the service was very | father met several peasants going homewards 
ancient, and they did not like to curtail it. | with their priest dead-drunk in a cart. They 
We noticed that the coffin or casket in which | wished to begin harvest on the morrow, and 
the deceased admiral was enclosed was very | would not do so before he had blessed the 
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Winter Travelling. 


fields. They hoped he would wake up in 
the morning sober and able to perform the 
required ceremony. 

The people are very devout in manner. 


take off their low-crowned beaver hats and 
cross themselves. Even when they are 
driving past in droskies they will show this 
sign of reverence. We noticed too that on 
the barges, when the men were about to take 
the mid-day meal, each one would, after 
.washing, stand and perform his devotions 
with his face towards the nearest church. It 
‘was somewhat strange to see on a Sunday 


‘British and American Protestant Church, 














When they pass a church they generally | 


‘morning, as we approached the porch of the | 


the door-keeper standing on the steps and | Charles II. against Nonconformists. 
going through a lengthy performance of high in rank, who had no faith in the cere- 


bowing and crossing with face turned down 
the street towards the cathedral. 
The Staravaro or old_ believers, 
Russian Nonconformists, are great 
sticklers for the older form of 


ceremonies. Many of them are 
wealthy, and if only they were 
earnest in respect to evangelical 
faith they might do much good. 

The difficulty of obtaining 
religious knowledge in Russia is 
considerable. Certain religious 
papers, magazines, and books 
have to be ordered through the 
Post Office. Those not already 
sanctioned and endorsed are 
examined, and if anything is 
found supposed to be religiously 
or politically heretical, it is 
either cut out or a huge black 
blot will efface the offensive 
matter. No new book or paper 
is allowed to reach the one who ordered it 
without being subjected toexamination. Such 
repression seems to us intolerable. No public 
meetings are allowed, and the papers being 
all timid theexasperation does not find expres- 
sion. No lectures are at present permitted. 
No missions may be carried on. Any one 
suggesting to a Russian that his faith 1s not 
on a true basis, any one who should make a 
proselyte or convert, would probably be 
speedily sent over the frontier. The people 
are manufactured into nominal Christians 
and know little of spiritual life. If a mem- 
ber of the Greek Church were to forsake his 
religion he would be subject to such perse- 
cution as that which took place under 
A lady 
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monies of the Greek Church, and who had 
embraced the evangelical faith, told me that 
unless she went once a year to confession 
and partook of the sacrament in the Greek 
Church, she and her husband would probably 
speedily be reduced to beggary. No liberty 
of conscience is allowed. A man named 
Pobodonoscof, who holds the portfolio of 
“Minister of Religion,” and*is placed over 
the Holy Synod, has had a frightful influence 
in suppressing the advance of religious 
thought. The son of a Greek priest, he became 
tutor to the present emperor, and so, through 
favour, found his lofty position. He with 
another, the Minister of the Interior, com- 
bined to crush out anything opposed to the 
Greek Church. Roman Catholics, German 
Lutherans, English Episcopalians and Non- 
conformists are permitted to exist, but they 
may not put forth any effort to enlighten 
any outside the pale of their own nationality 
and persuasion. In the Baltic provinces, of 
late, many German Lutheran churches have 
been closed and the pastors banished. Prince 
Gararini, Prince Boborinsky, the Princess 
Leven, and several others of high rank, have 





resisted the repressive measures, but at great 
risk to themselves. Being on familiar terms 
with Pobodonoscof, extreme measures have 
not been put in operation against them, but 
against Colonel Paschoff, Count Corff, and 
some others, great rigour has been used. 
The influence of Paschoff has been very great 
and beneficial. He was led to believe in 
Christ by hearing an address at the chapel 
of the British and American Nonconformist 
residents. Soon he opened his salon for 
preaching. Being wealthy he took a house 
on the Wyburg side of the Neva, and fitted 
it up as a hospital, a créche, and a home for 
young women who came friendless to St. 
Petersburg. Because he went about the 
house and spoke of Christ, and on certain 
occasions had preaching service, the place 
was arbitrarily and summarily closed. Pas- 
choff himself has been sent over the frontier 
and generally resides in England. He has 
just received permission to revisit his native 
land for three months to look after his 
estates. With great gladness he told me of 
the favour which had been granted him. Of 
course he will have to be silent on religious 





Entrance to Summer Garden. 


topics while attending to his affairs. Still 
his presence will cheer many who are secretly 
seeking a deeper spiritual life. 

Count Corff when in Switzerland embraced 
the Protestant faith, and when in returning 


to Russia he avowed it, he was informed 
that he must go over the frontier. His wife 
was very ill. The Count pleaded for delay 
and pledged his word not to speak of reli- 
gion, but it was of no avail. He had to 
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start and his poor suffering wife had to pass 
through the pain of premature con- 


finement en route. 


In the British and American ua 
chapel a preacher who was ‘ 


casually occupying the pul- 
pit, and who was not 
guarded in his utterances, 
called forth a warning 
from a police officer who 
chanced to be present, 
that if such utter- 
ances were again 
permitted the 
place would 
be closed. To 
the English 
residents this 
would be a 
perfect cala- 
mity. Sepa- 
rated all the 
week and 
living at 
great dis- 
tances, they 
come up on 
Sunday in the 
carriages and 
droskies, and 
enjoy not 
only the 
religious ser- 
vices, but the 
interchange 
with one 
another. The 
large hall 
which leads 
under the 
manse, with 
the school 
room, which 
must be 
crossed _be- 
fore the 
chapel, a 


Statue of Peter the Great. 













fifteen hundred people, and 
its pastor, Dr. Dalton, has 
deservedly as much influ- 
ence religiously as any man 
in St. Petersburg. We 
were glad to meet him and 
witness the good work he is 
doing there. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society 
and the American Bible 
Society have been doing 
their best to circulate the 
Scriptures. They formed a 
committee of British and 
American residents, with 


commodious structure seating about four|some Russians of the Greek Church, and 
hundred people, can be reached, serve as/| obtained imperial sanction. Astafoff, the 
places of reunion, The handshaking, salu-| Professor of History in the university, 


tation, and inquiries of members gathering, 





became President, and many copies of the 


the unrobing, and chatting make a lively Bible have been circulated. The Greek 
scene. The contemplation of a stop being | Church accepts the Authorised Version, and 
put to their meetings causes shuddering dis- | only insists that the Apocrypha shall be 
quiet to our countrymen and American | circulated as well. Thus has been sown a 
cousins whose business compels them to | large amount of good seed, which will bear 


remain in the city of the Czar. 


eventually a rich harvest. The Synod in 


The German Reformed Lutheran Church is | allowing the Scriptures to be so widely 





a very fine red-brick building, seating about | spread will help to open the eyes of the 
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people to the vanity of mere ceremonial | of the present condition of things. He has 
religion. tried to emulate some of his predecessors in 

We heard of one Siberian merchant who | imperialistic schemes, but he has not the 
had at his own cost ordered, for distribution | power and nerve to perform great deeds. 
among his workmen, a ton and a half of | He lacks such decision as that Nicholas mani- 
Bibles. Colporteurs are getting about too. | fested when the engineers were discussing 
They are permitted because they sell the | the route of the railway from St. Petersburg 
authorised book. If they ventured to sell the | to Moscow. One thought the line should 
Bible minus the Apocrypha, or any of the | take in this town, another that it should go 
English Tract Society’s publications they | by another. Nicholas, believing that military 











would be stopped at once. We may here say 
that the Greek Church now issues tracts, but 
they are poor stuff. There is a loss of about 
£7,000 a year on the operations of the Bible 
Society in Russia, but itis a loss which brings 
great and spiritual gain. The local secretary 
has lately visited Siberia, and hopes to ex- 
tend the operations of the society, so increas- 
ing a loss which English Christians who un- 
derstand the work will certainly be only too 
glad to make good. 

I was told an interesting story concerning 
Dr. Karrell, who had been court physician 
for many years. On attaining his jubilee of 
service the Czar offered him his congratula- 
tions in person. Dr. Karrell thanked the 
Czar, and said that he “hoped that his 
majesty would attain the same age.” 

“No chance of that,” said the Czar. 

“Why not ?” 

“T am too closely watched and threatened 
by the Nihilists.” 

“Ah! your Majesty,” said the physician, 
“there will be no Nihilism when every Rus- 
sian has a Bible and reads it.” 

“T know it, I know it,” said the Czar 
energetically ; “and I can tell you that I 
value that Book and read it daily.” 

These words were reported to me by one 
who had them direct from the Court. 

The Autocrat of the Russias and head of 
the Holy Greek Church is not so absolute, 
possibly, as he appears, but he is a slave of a 
system and traditions, bound by chains of 
customs and surrounded by men whose in- 
terests are wrapped up in the maintenance 


| mighty influence in making history. 


interests were above the commercial, put a 
ruler on the map and drew a straight line 
between the two great cities, saying, “ Make 
the line like that.” It was done. 

It is said that the present Czar often braves 
the dangers which beset him by taking strong 
potations of alcohol. Though not overcome 
by it, the liquors leave him weakened and 
oft greatly depressed. No wonder. To live 
in such a state, threatened by Nihilists, must 
weaken a man’s nerves. Assassination haunts 
every palace, tracks every journey. His life’ 
is pitiable. He has power, but the counter- 
balancing pain. His government, it is said, 
might be called a “ government by commis- 
sion.” But the chiefs of commission, as well 
as the lowest official, hesitate to settle things, 
not knowing the mind of the Czar. Hence 
things remain in great disorder. Soon there 
| would be a change but for the man who is 
almost a greater power in Russia than the 
Czar, Katkoff, the Moscow editor, the cham- 
pion of the Panslavist cause and the danger 
to the peace of Europe. As he has been 
very ill lately, he may not long be able to 
disturb the Continent and urge on the Czar 
to dangerous enterprises. We doubt not 
the Czar, perplexed between the advice of 
flatterers and parasites, and the demands of 
| the Nihilists and revolutionary party, often 
envies the poorest drosky-driver that dashes 
away down the broad, brilliant, straight 
Nevsky Prospect. When, however, Russia 
gains constitutional liberty and comes into 
line with the rest of Europe, she will have a 
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THE ORPHAN. 


By WALTER MORISON, D.D. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE SUFFERING CHILD. 


H, little one, forsaken and so lone, 
Burying thy unwished face—thy poor young heart 

Learning despair untimely, thine no part 
In childhood’s coloured joys—thou question’st not 
Why thou art here, or whence thy piteous lot ; 
Just knowing grief, thy world a ring of gloom, 
Thy naked feet thrust from the unchosen womb 
To touch the cold of this hard planet’s stone ! 
My God, forgive me that I do not understand, 
But, tear-blind, walk in faith of thy great love 
Which gave thy Son to sorrow for our sake ! 
Help me, so feeble, to be as the hand 
By which the orphan-souled thou dost up take, 
And lift to light, where we shall know, above | 


THE CHILD'S ANGEL. 
— angels always do behold God’s face: 
And, hand to sword, Avenger, by lit eye, 
Asks that, as lightning flash, he fierce may fly 
And smite the ostrich-hearts that on the stone 
Have left this little one, despairing, lone, 
Praying in sobs to heaven. Then pitying Death, 
Angel of soft black wing, low-whispering saith, 
“Tet my arms comfort her with their embrace 
But thus the Father unto them replies— 
“ Her angel walks the earth with seeking eyes, 
Mercy his name, ever in steps of Christ 
Treading bare-foot, with sorrow to keep tryst!” 
As Spring the deep-sunk roots by its warm breath, 
Love finds the wretched out in hidden place. 
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DADDY’S BOY. 
A Storp for Fathers and Mothers. 


By L. T. 


- CHAPTER XII.—IN CONTON. 


ONALD’S bedtime followed soon after, 
and he went up-stairs, feeling a good 
deal excited, considerably tempted, and not a 
little undecided how to act. It would be so 
nice to get away from Miss Green for a whole 
morning ; it would be so nice to get that pow- 
der and shot he wanted so badly ; it would be 
delightful to listen to Guy’s and Walter’s con- 
versation ; then, too, his visit to the firework 
shop would be more than enchanting. Per- 
haps, if the owner of the shop was very 
good-natured, he would tell him how cathe- 
rine-wheels were made; and he might ask 
him if he kept guns, and in case he did, 
if he would be so very kind as to show him 
exactly how to load a little gun such as his 
father had bought for him only a week before 
he died. That little gun, silver mounted 
and exquisitely finished, had never yet been 
used, and it was one of Ronald’s most poig- 
nant troubles that Uncle Ben would only 
talk about taking him out to shoot, and 
would never really go. Ronald felt that the 
disgrace of going to his father without being 
able to handle the gun he himself had bought 
for him could never, never be got over. 
“Even in heaven father would be put out 
by a thing like that,” he said often again. 
Now, all night long he dreamt of this de- 
lightful shop where fireworks were sold, and 
where most likely powder and shot, and 
guns, and rifles were kept. The man in the 
shop was almost sure to be good-natured, and 
he would just put Ronnie up to the little 
wrinkle he wanted in the management of his 
own gun. All through the night he thought 
of his coming pleasure, and gave very few 
considerations to the primary object of the 
walk. In the morning, however, it came 
back to him with some little pricks of un- 
easiness and discomfort. He was not quite 
so sure as the big boys were that Miss Green 
would consider it an honour to have a little 
figure made of her and to have it burned 
with laughter and jest under the schoolroom 
window. He did not at all like the idea of 
stealing to her album and taking away a 
photograph, even though it was to be only 
borrowed ; and his father’s words kept re- 
curring to him over and over: “ Never do 
anything to hurt a woman—never do any- 
thing to hurt a woman.” He felt quite 
XVI—47 
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wavering and undecided when he went down 
to the schoolroom breakfast, and had Miss 
Green not been in her very worst humour, 
he would have made up his mind to give 
up that delightful visit to Conton, and to 
trudge wearily through his uncongenial task 
by her side. 

But Miss Green—worthy woman though 
in some ways she was—had never yet found 
the fortunate knack of getting into the heart 
of any little boy or girl; she never for an 
instant tried to put herself in the place of 
the little child, nor to see things from its 
standpoint. She had long ago made up her 
mind that Ronald was a naughty, trouble- 
some, unreasonable boy; and she went on 
the principle of driving, not leading; of 
trying to break instead of to bend, a really 
fine and generous spirit. 

As Ronald was coming down-stairs, his 
eyes were attracted by a very lovely piece of 
pink azalea, which grew in great bloom in 
the recess of a sheltered window. He had a 
great passion for flowers, and he picked one 
of the blossoms and walked into the school- 
room, looking at it lovingly. 

“Sir Ronald,” exclaimed his governess, 
“did not your aunt forbid you to pick the 
flowers on the stand half-way down the 
stairs ?” 

“So she did,” said Ronald ; “I’m ever so 
sorry, I quite forgot.” 

“T must punish you, however,” said the 
governess. ‘ You shall learn ten extra lines 
of your Wordsworth before you stir out this 
morning. Don’t attempt to answer me, sir ; 
take your place at once at the breakfast- 
table, say your grace, and begin your break- 
fast.” 

Ronald had intended to offer the lovely 
pink flower to his governess. Had she ac- 
cepted it and given him a kiss, and told him 
to remember his aunt’s words in future, he 
would have given up Conton on the spot. 
Now he sat down to his meal, feeling sore 
and angry, and misunderstood, and loathing 
the idea of struggling through those ten 
extra lines in the hated “ Excursion.” The 
winter sun was shining brilliantly in at the 
schoolroom windows; the hoar-frost sparkled 
on the grass. Ronald pined with a longing 
which was almost passionate for the free out- 
side air; for any companionship but that of 
Miss Green. 
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Just as he was finishing his breakfast 
Guy dashed noisily into the room. 

“Oh, I say, Miss Green, mother has pro- 
mised that Ronnie may have a holiday and 
come with us to Conton. Come along, old 
chap, get on your great-coat, and let us be 
off.” 


“T am afraid, Guy,” replied the governess, 
stiffly, “that Sir Ronald is under punish- 
ment. I cannot permit him to stir out until 
he has learned his usual twenty lines of the 
‘Excursion,’ and ten extra lines on account 
of disobedience.” 

Ronald felt his face turning very white. 
He stood up and looked appealingly at Guy. 
“Oh, I say,” he began. “Oh, Guy—” 

“Tll manage it,” said Guy. “You had 
better come down with me, Miss Green. See 
and get what we want, Ronnie; I'll put it 
right with mother.” 

The governess and the big boy left the 
room together; and Ronald—every idea of 
right and wrong turned topsy-turvy, his little 
heart surging with a passionate sense of in- 
justice and anger—flew to the governess’s 
album, and subtracted the most worn-looking 
and most angular of a series of photographs 
which were placed side by side on a certain 
page of the book. 

He had the photograph in his pocket when 
young Frere and Miss Green came back. 
Aunt Eleanor had been won round by the 
persuasions of her favourite son; the crime 
of picking the azalea was not magnified into 
a very serious offence, and, provided Ronald 
chose to learn his “ Excursion ” that evening, 
he might go to Conton with the big boys. 

The little fellow spent a wildly-exciting 
day—the photograph was quickly delivered 
into Walter’s charge, and after this Ronald 
almost forgot this special part of their busi- 
ness at Conton. He had never visited the 
little town since his father’s death, and he 
was very busy trying to recall the different 
streets and the shops where he had gone with 
his father. There was a stationer’s shop in 
the little High Street of the small town 
which the late Sir Ronald Jeafferson never 
passed by. Ronald felt he must go in there 
now. A white-headed man used to serve 
behind the counter, and an elderly woman 
with a cherry-blossom face always showed 
him pictures while his father chose stationery 
and blotting-paper, and perhaps talked 
politics with the white-headed old man. 

“Oh, Guy and Walter, I must go in there,” 
he said to his two cousins, “I’ve got sixpence 
in my pocket, and I—I—want some sealing- 
wax.” He dashed into the shop and walked 


straight up to the counter. The cherry- 
cheeked woman alone was in the shop. 
“How do you do, Mrs. Kemp?” said 
Ronald, stretching out his little hand. “I 
want to buy something, please—some sealing- 
wax, please. It’s a good bit of time now 
since you've seen me, isn’t it, Mrs. Kemp 2” 
“Why, bless my heart!” said the good 
woman, the ready tears springing to her 
eyes, “and ain’t I glad to see my dear little 
master again ? and how are you, my dear !— 
well, I hope. Oh, dearie, dearie me, how 
strange it seems to call you Sir Ronald, 





darling !” 

“Don’t do it then, Mrs. Kemp; I had 
/much rather be ‘little master,’ the way you 
used to speak. But father’s not lonely, you 
| know,” continued Ronald, raising his blue 

eyes and speaking earnestly ; “he isn’t really, 
| and it’s silly to cry. Now I want some seal- 
| ing-wax, please—I've got sixpence to spend 

on sealing-wax, and that ‘ll buy six sticks. 

I'd like red ones, please. I hope your shop 

is getting on very nicely, Mrs. Kemp, and 
| that Mr. Kemp is quite well.” 

“Well, my dear young gentleman,” said 

| the cherry-cheeked woman, placing a drawer 

full of sealing-wax before Ronald to select, 
| * trade’s slack and the times is bad, and we’re 
| but doing middling. Yes; Mr. Kemp is quite 
/ well, and will be sorry to miss you, my 
| dear.” 
| Qh, well, I may be coming round another 
| day, and I'll look in. I’m awfully sorry trade 
is slack, Mrs. Kemp, and I wish I had more 
money to buy things out of your nice shop, 
but I’ve only got this sixpence and a shilling 
wrapped up in a little bit of brown paper in 
the left-hand pocket of my waistcoat. 1 want 
that shilling very badly for powder and shot, 
or you should have it; but you won't have 
done badly in the sealing-wax line, will you, 
Mrs. Kemp, this morning? You can’t say 
that trade is slack in the sealing-wax line ?” 

Mrs. Kemp had to acknowledge that trade 
was certainly going up in this one special 
quarter, and Ronald left the shop in excellent 
spirits. 

At the shop where fireworks were made 
his most glowing hopes were realised ; the 
man did sell powder and shot, and became 
interested in Ronald’s eager questions. He 
assured the little gentleman that the late Sir 
Ronald had more than once honoured him 
by purchasing ammunition from his store ; 
and looking through a collection of rather 
rusty and antiquated firearms, he showed 
Ronald, as best he could, how to load a gun. 
He assured the young gentleman that he 
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considered it the greatest pity he should give | characters which each were to take, occupied 
up shooting. the thoughts and words of the Frere children 

“Tt ain't worthy like of a Jeafferson not | from morning to night. Guy and Walter, how- 
to be a crack shot from his earliest years,” he | ever, by no means forgot the punishment 
said more than once. “It runs in the blood, they had in store for Miss Green, although 
sir, it runs in the blood,” he remarked ; “and, | the remembrance of it had almost faded from 





if I were you, sir, seeing that it has been the | 
will of the Almighty to remove the poor dear 

gentleman your father, I’d go out with one 

of the keepers. I would, indeed, sir; I 

would, indeed.” 

“We have a warrior at home,” said | 
Ronald; ‘a very great hero, and one of the 
best shots in the whole of the British army; 
he’s my own uncle, and he’s been wounded 
very, very often in gory fights. I'd rather | 
take my first lesson from him, and he has 
promised to teach me as soon as ever his 
gouty-rheumatism is better. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Mason, and I'll take sixpenny- 
worth of powder and sixpennyworth of shot, 
if you please. Make them up in two little 
brown-paper parcels, and I'll pop them into 
my pocket. ‘Thank you very much indeed, 
Mr. Mason.” 

Guy and Walter had now finished giving 
directions in another part of the shop with 
regard to the fiery figure of poor Miss Green, 
and the three boys started off to meet the 
dogeart which was sent by Aunt Eleanor to 
the village inn to drive them home. 

‘What was you talking about to little Sir 
Ronald Jeafferson?” asked the master of the 
shop to his foreman, Mason, when the boys 
had disappeared. 

“Only showing him how to load a gun— 
eh! but he’s a game little chap, or I’m much 
mistaken.” 

“Too much game, perhaps,” replied the 
master ; “if I was you, Mason, I wouldn’t 
put notions into the head of a little fellow 
like that. "Twas a gun accident killed the 
father, you know.” 

“Tis in the blood,” retorted Mason ; “and 
the little un is all in a twitter like to have a 
gun agin his shoulder. Well, I did no harm, 
leastways.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—SIX SOVEREIGNS AND A 
HALF. 


AFTER all, Walter was the one who chose 
the grand treat ; this was to be no less than 
a fancy ball, given on asmall scale, certainly, 
in deference to the memory of the late Sir 
Ronald, but to which each child was allowed 
to invite half-a-dozen guests. 

When once the ball was finally decided on 
it became the one and only subject of con- 
versation. The dress, the arrangements, the 








Ronald’s memory. Miss Green was going 
away for a fortnight’s holiday on New Year’s 
Day, and the Frere boys arranged that the 
little tableau in her honour should take place 
on the evening of the last night of the year. 

Poor Ronald had spent a wildly excited 
and not altogether happy Christmas. All 
the little man’s ideas with regard to this fes- 
tive season were turned topsy-turvy. For 
the first time in his life he found himself in 
the midst of a large family circle, each boy 
and girl eager and clamorous for their own 
special pleasures. 

In his father’s time Christmas Day at 
Summerleigh had been very bright, very 
happy, but oh! also, very different. There 
had been a peace and even a certain so- 
lemnity about the old Christmas Days which 
Ronald missed. Wild, active, healthy little 
boy that he was, the old Christmas Days in 
his beloved father’s company had suited him 
best. 

Sir Ronald and his son had never made 
much fuss about Christmas for themselves. 
Sir Ronald used to say :— 

“Christmas is the time when the rich and 
the poor more especially meet together ; and 
the right way to spend Christmas—the way 
in which we can best honour the Christ-child, 
whose birthday it is, is to give of our abun- 
dance to those who are poorer than our- 
selves. By this,” Sir Ronald used to say, “I 
don’t only mean money—money is the least 
part after all—we must also give happiness, 
we must also give sympathy, we must also 
give love.” 

So Sir Ronald and his little son used to 
make up parcel after parcel at the Christmas 
time, and these parcels used to travel in 
various directions by her Majesty’s post, 
sometimes only in the form of a sympathis- 
ing letter, sometimes, if necessary, in more 
substantial guise, to carry a Christmas greet- 
ing to Sir Ronald’s large circle of friends, 
many of whom he had never met but only 
heard about. 

Little Ronald’s Christmas gift from his 
father year after year had been a sovereign 
to spend on toys for the nearest Children’s 
Hospital. On Christmas Day, when it came, 
Sir Ronald and his son went to the quaint 
little village church and listened to the an- 
them, which was not at all well sung, but 
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which Ronald thought a perfect masterpiece | the vigorous young life of the household and 
of musical genius. An old man of the name had not much time to think. 

of Peters always led the village choir with a| In church, however, a thought occurred to 
high cracked treble voice, and Ronald took | him which made him uncomfortable and 
immense pleasure in watching and wondering | fidgety. Until that moment he had for- 
how he sustained his high notes, and why he | gotten the half-sovereign which Peters always 
made such wry faces. On leaving the church | received as a kind of temporal reward for 
Sir Ronald invariably slipped half-a-sovereign | the brilliance of his Christmas singing. He 
into Peters’ hand, with the remark— | had also forgotten the six sovereigns for the 

* You exerted yourself to some purpose alms-women. 
this morning, my man,” and then Ronaldand| It would be terrible if the alms-women 
his father would step across to the alms- did without their sovereigns and if poor 
houses, where six old women were supported Peters had to forego his Christmas gift. 
by the bounty of a long-dead-and-gone Sir | Ronald blamed himself greatly for not hav- 
Ronald Jeafferson, and to whom each Christ- | ing thought of these presents before, and felt 
mas morning little Ronald presented from | that his father might justly consider him a 
his father’s purse a golden sovereign apiece. | very careless boy. 

Sir Ronald and his son did not dine very| “I do hope Aunt Eleanor has her purse 
much better on Christmas Day than any about her,” he said to himself. “How very 
other day, but they took care that every in- | very wrong of me to forget! but if Aunt 
dividual in the village did, and woe betide | Eleanor has her purse it will be all right.” 
the person who kept any story of distress | He became very inattentive, however, to the 


from the late baronet’s ears at such a time. 

In the evening Sir Ronald played some 
Christmas music, as he called:it, for his little 
son’s benefit on the great organ in the hall, 
and then he talked to the boy about his 
mother, and finally gave him some of his 
own thoughts about the wonderful Christ- 
child. 

Little Ronald had no additional toys on 


Christmas Day, but he never lay down on | 
his little bed at night without knowing that | 
he and his father had, between them, con- | 
trived to make a great many people happy— | 


and this knowledge was the sweetest gift 
that any fairy in all the kingdom of fairy- 
land could bring to Ronald. Christmas Day 


this year was a very different affair. Pre- | 


sents were the fashion all round—presents 
for everybody from everybody. Ronald 


found his plate quite piled with parcels when | 


he came down to breakfast. Neither his 
uncle nor aunt nor any of the Frere children 
had forgotten him. Even Miss Green had 


presented him with a book-marker, on which | 
the words, “Children, obey your teachers,” | 


had been worked by her own fair fingers. 

Ronald was greatly touched and delighted 
with his gifts, and was rapturous in his ex- 
pressions of gratitude at these little marks 
of thoughtfulness from his relatives. Even 
Miss Green’s marker pleased him vastly, and 
he looked across the table at her with quite 
an affectionate glance. 

“ Did you really work it for me yourself ? 
it was very good of you,” he said. 

Altogether, this part of his day Ronald 
enjoyed very much ; he was carried along by 


| service and fidgeted much, and even kicked 
| Violet quite by accident. 

“T am quite sure,” he said to himself, 
“that Peters has taken extra pains with his 
anthem this morning. I think his notes are 
very sweet ; and how high he is going up. 
Oh! what an awful face he is making now. 
Well done, Peters! you took that word 
splendidly. Peters always takes a raw egg 
before the anthem ; he must have taken two 
this morning, his voice is so clear. Of course 
he’s expecting his half-sovereign, poor fellow. 
Eggs are very dear at this time; quite a 
penny apiece, and a penny is a good deal 
for Peters. Oh! I do hope Aunt Eleanor 
has got her purse about her.” 

The pews in Summerleigh Church were 
square, and Ronald was in the corner which 
faced down the building. At this moment 
he received a violent nudge from Walter. 
| “Mother says you are to go over and sit 
‘near her, she says you are not attending to 
the service.” 

“T am listening to Peters,” whispered 
Ronald. ‘He did the anthem beautifully, 
didn’t he ? ’twas because of the raw egg—” 

At this moment a firm and forcible hand 
was laid on Ronald’s arm and he was drawn 
over to a sheltered nook beside his aunt. 
How he did long to whisper in her ear, 
“ Have you got your purse in your pocket ?” 
but Aunt Eleanor sat very tall, and large, 
and placid by his side, and though he tried 
hard he could not even once catch her eyes. 
He wondered if he was at her pocket side, 
and if he could feel anything hard there, 
but when he attempted to move his hands 
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his aunt gave him a little push, and he was 
forced to bear his suspense as best he could. 

The sermon seemed very long indeed to 
Ronald, and even the beautiful Christmas 
text scarcely stayed in his memory, so anxious 
was he about Peters and the alms-women. 
At last the blessing was pronounced, and the 
congregation began to file out of church. 
There were some neighbours who were very 
anxious to speak to Aunt Eleanor and whom 
she was pressing forward to greet, when 
she was violently and energetically pulled 
from behind. 

“Those are the Fitz-Hughes,” whispered 
Ronald. “That one nodding is old Lady 
Margery; she wants to wish you a Merry 
Christmas—she always wants to wish every- 
body a Merry Christmas, Lady Margery 
does; you can go to her if only you will 
give me your purse first. May I take it 
out of your pocket, please? Do let me 
have it quick, please, Aunt Eleanor.” 

Aunt Eleanor dragged her dress out of the 
detaining little fingers, and without vouch- 
safing any reply sailed majestically down the 
aisle. Ronald stood helpless for a moment, 
then he darted after her and piteously re- 
newed his request just as she was shaking 
hands with Lady Margery Fitz-Hugh. 

“T am so sorry to interrupt you—How do 
you do, Lady Margery *—but I really must 
have your purse, Aunt Eleanor. I want six 
sovereigns and half-a-sovereign out of it, 
please. Have you got as much as that in 
your purse ? it will be an awful calamity if 
you haven’t. Oh! please, do look, please— 
please—I see Peters staring—please look, 
Aunt Eleanor !” 

“You are a very rude little boy,” said his 
aunt severely, “don’t attempt to speak again 
until you're spoken to. I must apologize for 
my nephew, Lady Margery.” 

“Oh! my dear,” said good-natured Lady 
Margery, “little Ronald and I are old friends. 
I used to nurse his father on my knee, and I 
am very fond of this little man for his father’s 
sake. Please attend to the child, Mrs. Frere, 
I am not in the slightest hurry, my carriage 
has not arrived yet. He wantssome money, 
he says. I know the ways of little folks, 
they are apt to be impatient.” 

Ronald’s face began to beam the moment 
Lady Margery took his part. 

‘Thank you very much,” he said. “Please, 
Aunt Eleanor, I have been so careless and 
forgetful, I never gave dear Peters a thought 
and he took such pains with his anthem, and 
swallowed two raw eggs just before he came 
to church, and they are a penny apiece in 


| the winter, and father always gave him half- 
| a-sovereign—always, and I want to give it 
to him to-day ; and there are the alms-women 
—six alms-women, a sovereign apiece. Please, 
Aunt Eleanor, will you give me six sove- 
reigns and half-a-sovereign out of your purse 
at once ?” 

Perhaps, never in the whole course of her 
placid existence had Aunt Eleanor felt more 
seriously annoyed than at this minute. The 
very fact of Lady Margery tacitly taking her 
nephew’s part exasperated her still more, she 
therefore replied in the iciest tones : 

“T have provided for Peters and the alms- 
women, Ronald. Shake hands with Lady 
Margery and go out and sit in the carriage 
till 1 am ready to join you. No, I don't 
wish you to walk home, you are to drive 
with me.” 

As Ronald’s lagging step walked down the 
churchyard, past his father’s grave, and out 
through the little gate, old Lady Margery 
shook her head solemnly. 

“Eleanor Frere,” she said, “ you will for- 
give the interference of an old woman who 
loved his father, but do you think you quite 
understand that sweet little boy ?” 

Mrs. Frere answered this speech with her 
gentlest smile. 

“ Need you apologize for speaking frankly 
to me, Lady Margery? Yes, I quite under- 
stand Ronald ; his character is by no means 
difficult of comprehension, and I have every 
reason to hope that by judicious and firm 
training I may be able to counteract my poor 
dear brother’s spoiling of the boy.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—RASH PROMISES. 

RONALD did not again allude to the 
Christmas gifts. One quick glance he gave 
as they drove home together at his aunt’s 
rather expressionless face, but for the rest of 
the short drive he kept his eyes fixed on the 
window, though it is to be doubted if he saw 
much of the familiar landscape. 

After dinner, without asking leave from 
any one, he quietly disappeared. He slipped 
up to his bedroom, and locking the door, 
began carefully to collect together and pack 
up in a sheet of brown paper all the presents 
he had received that morning. He tied his 
parcel rather untidily with a piece of whip- 
cord which he happened to have in his 
pocket, and then watching his opportunity, 
he slipped down-stairs and out of the 
house. 

He carried a bulky brown-paper parcel in 
his arms, and he was dreadfully afraid tha 





he might be seen and brought home in di, 
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grace before this parcel reached its destina- 
tion. 

He was far too much excited to think of 
putting on his overcoat, but just as he was, 
in his little tight-fitting black velvet suit, he 
yan up the avenue, panting and even stumb- 
ling as he ran, for the night was very dark, 
and his parcel was badly tied and heavy to 
carry. 

The question of right or wrong did not 
even occur to him. His whole soul was set 
on what seemed to him one most obvious 
duty, the making up to Peters and the alms- 
women for the dreadful way they had been 
neglected that morning. He had scarcely 
been able to eat his own Christmas dinner 
for thinking of them. With his usual habit 
of jumping to conclusions, he imagined them 
to be really starving. He felt sure that 
Peters had gone in debt for the eggs, and he 
was absolutely certain that the six alms- 
women and the old sexton Peters would be 
put out for a whole year in their calculations 
owing to his want of thought. 

After the first flush of hurt feeling had 
passed, he ceased to blame Aunt Eleanor for 
not giving him her purse. 

“She can’t be expected to understand, 
poor thing,” he said to himself; “she could 
not guess that it was always father’s and my 
way. No. I knew all about it, and I am 
the one to blame. I should have talked it 
all over with Aunt Eleanor a few days back, 
and tried to explain it to her. Sheis a little 
slow about taking in a thing, Aunt Eleanor 
is, and I should have spoken very slowly, 
and been patient, and taken a long time over 
it. Poor Aunt Eleanor, she can’t help being 
slow. Well, I must try and get her all to 
myself to-morrow, and in the meantime I'll 
explain how things are to the alms-women 
and to Peters. I am so glad I got those 
Christmas-boxes this morning, because they 
will be better than nothing to give them 
while they are waiting for their money. I 
wonder now if I had better give my musical 
box to Jane Pratt or to Peters! It’s a dear 
little box, and it plays the ‘ British Grena- 
diers’ so nicely. It would amuse Jane Pratt 
when she is all alone to turn the handle and 
hear the ‘British Grenadiers’ striking up; 
but then Peters is the one who has the gift 
for music. How well he did his anthem to- 
day! wouldn’t father have been delighted !” 

By this time Ronald had gained the high 
road, and taking a short cut across a field 
which he knew very well, he found himself 
exactly opposite the neat little alms-houses 
which had been built more than a hundred 





years ago by an ancestor who may have pos- 
sessed as kind a heart as his own. Ronald 
stopped in front of the little gate which led 
to the almshouses, and here he felt a sensa- 
tion of great uneasiness. Five of the alms- 
houses were in complete darkness ; not a ray 
of light from any modest little candle shone 
out on the wintry landscape. 

“It’s just as I feared,” said Ronald to 
himself ; “they can’t even afford a bit of 
light on Christmas Day. I suppose they 
have had to go quite starved to their beds, 
poor things! poor, poor things !” 

The sixth almshouse, however, reflected 
on to the gravel path a quite unusual bril- 
liancy. This almshouse was considerably 
larger than the others, and the old lady who 
resided there was always treated with marked 
respect, a good deal of deference, and not a 
little concealed envy by the inferior alms- 
women. 

Ronald stole up now to the casement, and 
peeping over the short white blind, looked 
in. 

“ Dear, dear,” he said to himself, “I did 
not know Susan Blake was rich enough to 
give a party. Why, of course, that accounts 
for all the little candles being put out. I do 
declare she has got the five other alms-women 
in—Mary Cotter, and Ann Beale, and the 
rest. How smart they all look, and aren’t 
they having a good dinner! Why, that’s a 
plum-pudding that Susan Blake has just 
put on the table! a jolly one it looks, too ; 
nearly as good as ours. I wish I had had 
another bit of ours at dinner ; I wanted to, 
only I was so sure that Peters and the alms- 
women were starving, and that took away 
my appetite. Well, well, Susan Blake must 
have saved a good deal of money ; it’s very 
generous of her to invite the other alms- 
women to dinner. Oh! and if that isn’t 
Peters sitting at the head of the table in the 
wooden arm-chair ; how red his face is, and 
how happy he looks! See, he’s cutting 
the plum-pudding now. Well done, Susan 
Blake! I think you’re a very noble woman.” 

Ronald ran round and knocked vigor- 
ously with his knuckles on the oak-beamed 
door. 

“Let me in,” he called out, “ I’ve gota big 
parcel in my arms and I can’t lift the latch, 
let me in please, Mrs. Blake.” 

Mrs. Blake opened the door, and instantly 
all the alms-women got up and dropped 
little curtsies, and expressed great delight at 
seeing Sir Ronald. 

* You'll sit in the arm-chair, Sir Ronald,” 
said Peters, relinquishing his throne of dig- 
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nity and comfort with a hastily suppressed 
sigh. 

“« And perhaps, my dear, you'd like a deli- 
cate slice of the pudding,” said Mrs. Blake, | 
reaching down a valuable china plate from 
its shelf over the mantelpiece. 

“Td like the pudding very much indeed,” 
said Ronald, “for I’m quite hungry; I 
have been having a rather anxious time and 
I’m very hungry, so you need not make 
the slice of pudding too thin, Mrs. Blake, 
and Peters, you must not think of giving me 
your seat, you must sit where you are and 
cut the pudding ; you don’t know how snug 
you look there with your face so shining and 
red. No, I'll stay by the fire and eat my 
pudding. Oh, Mrs. Blake, I am so glad 
that you were able to save a little money, 


beg Aunt Eleanor to give me her purse in 
church, and she would not. Poor dear thing, 
I don’t suppose she had so much money in 
her purse, and of course she knew that you 
had plenty to eat to-day. I hope I wasn’t 
rude to Aunt Eleanor. Peters, you did sing 
the anthem well; how many raw eggs did 
you take this morning? You have a great 
gift for music, Peters. Well, I came to bring 
you all a few little presents, and to tell you 
that Pll ask for your money to-morrow.” 
The information that their sovereigns 
were likely to be forthcoming gave immense 
pleasure to the six alms-women, and Peters 
also announced “that he generally laid in a 
store of tobacco with his ten shillings, and 
that he would have missed his accustomed 
weed very much with the bitter after Christ- 





and that you are not keeping it for yourself, | mas cold coming on.” 
but are spending it on others. They would| “Right you are, Peters,” said old Mary 
have all starved but for you, Mrs. Blake, but | Cotter again— 
you've acted on that verse out of the Bible 
—‘It is more blessed to give than to receive’ 
—doesn’t it make you very happy to feel 
that you are such a noble woman ?” is as true a bit of a proverb as ever dropped 
“Eh! my dear?” said Susan Blake, in | from the lips of a Bible Solomon.” 
rather a bewildered way, as she placed; “ Well, dear,” said the gentlest and smallest 
Ronald’s pudding before him. “I don’t | of all the alms-women—little Ann Beale— 
quite know what you are driving at, darling. | ‘I am glad to think as the twenty shillings 
I hasn’t saved no money ; how could I, dear ? is forthcoming, for I always sends ten shil- 
and this is the roast beef and the plum-pud- | lings of it away to my son, always, dearie, 
ding, and the curly greens, and the cake, | and he'll be looking out for it to-morrow or 
and the tea, to say nothing of two bottles of | next day, and it would be a biting disap- 
wine which the good lady, your aunt, sent | pointment to him, dear, if it didn’t come.” 
us up from the big house yesterday, and of | ‘‘ Why, of course it will come,” said Ronald, 
course Peters comed in for his share, for , “it would be perfectly monstrous if it didn’t 
Peters was mentioned particularly by your |} —you may all rest easy on that score.” 
aunt in her note, my dear.” “Well, I’m pleased to hear it,” said Jane 
“Tt’s a nice pudding,” said Peters, “but I | Perch, a sharp-tempered alms-woman, “for 
think, Mrs. Blake, and no offence is meant, | what with the dinner and the half-ton of coal 
ma'am, that the meat was done a turn too | apiece—I thought the lady was going to dock 
much. I likes it more with the red gravy | us of our rightful money. I want a pair of 
to it, ma’am.” new blankets, for I’m shivering under the 
“T’m of your way of thinking, Mr. Peters,” | old ones these winter nights, and now I'll 
said Mary Cotter, “the meat was done a | send to Conton for them, as the little master 
turn too brown ; but as you says, no offence | says I’m sure of my money.” 
is meant, and we must be all thankful for “Oh, there’s not the slightest doubt,” 
small mercies, and not cultivating of a com- | said Ronald; “and now that the table is 
plaining spirit.” cleared we'll look at the presents.” He 
“ Dear, dear,” said Ronald, when he could | began to untie his brown-paper parcel, and 
find breath to speak, “ how dreadfully I mis- | the old women and Peters crowded round 
judged Aunt Eleanor! I never thought she in a high state of good-humour. “They 
would give you all such a beautiful dinner ; | were meant for me,” said Ronald, “so per- 
it is a good dinner, isn’t it, and you are none | haps they won’t be all quite suitable. Here’s 
of you starving, are you? You don’t know | a tennis-bat, a great beauty too, and I don’t 
how miserable I was in church when I re- | know which of you would like it. It was 
membered about yoursovereigns and yourhalf- | the bat made my parcel so very cumbersome, 
sovereign, Peters. It was all my own fault, | for the other things are smaller. Now which 
and I can tell youI was unhappy, and I did | of you will have it ? You know, though you 


* As the day lengthens 
So the cold strengthens,’ 
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“How to load a gun.” 


couldn’t play with it, for I expect you are all 
rather stiff for tennis, yet you could hang it 
up on your wall, and it would look very nice, 


and you might make upa kind of story about | 


it. I often do that. You might imagine, 
for instance, that this tennis-bat had belonged 
to your dead husband, and that he had used 


it a good deal. You might imagine that he | 
wasavery famous tennis-player; and wouldn't 


you feel proud of him, and wouldn’t you love 
his bat! Mary Cotter, will you have this 
nice tennis-bat in memory of your poor 
husband ?” 

“No; I’m obleeged,” said Mary Cotter, 
shutting up ker thin lips very tight. “ And ef 


tis me you thinks would sit down in a corner | 
and make up lies about poor Jeremiah, you | 


mistakes me very much, Sir Ronald.” 
Ronald looked a little distressed and 
puzzled. ‘Iam sorry none of you like the 





bat,” he said. “I am 
greatly afraid that the 
presents that were 
meant for me won't be 
very suitable for you. 
I am ever so sorry, for 
I like them greatly 
myself. Now see here, 
my cousin Mary sent 
me this case to hold my 
pocket-hand kerchiefs, 
I think I'll give this to 
you, Susan Blake, and 
you must be sure 
always to keep your 
pocket-handkerchiefs in 
it; it’s a lovely case. 
See, it’s all lined with 
blue silk. It will hold 
about a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs nicely, and I 
don't suppose you have 
more than a dozen to 
use and a dozen in the 
wash, have you, Susan ? 
And this dear little 
musical box, which only 
plays one tune, shall be 
for you, Peters. There, 
Peters, you shall strike 
up ‘The British Gre- 
nadiers’ whenever you 
feel a bit dull or 
lonely.” 

The rest of the pre- 
sents, which consisted 
of a new edition of 
Grimm’s “Fairy Tales,” 
“The Arabian Nights,” 
|and a work on the proper management of 
| dogs, cats, and rabbits, which had been 
Walter’s gift, were presented to the other 
alms-women, who received them with 
| dubious faces and no very strong expres- 
sions of gratitude. But Ronald, to his great 
delight, carried the tennis-bat home. 








CHAPTER XV.—PETERS AND THE ALMS- 
WOMEN. 

RONALD was fortunate in getting back to 
the house unobserved. No one had par- 
| ticularly missed him or noticed his absence, 
and he joined the family tea in excellent 
spirits, and full of the most amiable and 
contrite feelings towards Aunt Eleanor. 

“T accused her quite falsely,” he said 
|to himself. “She must have felt dread- 
jfully pained. Well, I never liked her 


| better than I do now, and I don’t think 
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her at all so unworthy to be Uncle Ben’s 
wife.” 

When Ronald was going to bed that night 
he threw his arms round his aunt’s neck and 
gave her a violent hug. 

“Oh, don’t, my dear Ronald, I beg! You 
have rumpled my lace and pushed my cap 
crooked. Don’t be quite so violent, dear, if 
you please.” 

“No, I won't,” said Ronald ; “I only gave 
you that hug because I wanted you to for- 
give me.” 

“For what, my dear little boy ?” 

“For bothering you so about your purse 
in church to-day. I thought they were 
starving, you know, and they weren't, and 
I’m so delighted.” 

Aunt Eleanor began to frown when Ronald 
spoke about the purse. Now she took his 
two hands and looked into his eyes. 

“You showed want of breeding that time, 
Ronald, and did not act 
quite as a gentleman. 
Another time try to re- 
member that you must 
not follow your every 
impulse. There, we wil 
drop the subject now ; 
it is not a_ pleasant 
one.” 

“But you have for- 
given me?” 

“Of course I have.” 

“Then youll let me 
come and speak to you 
to-morrow morning on a 
subject of tremendous 
importance. You'll fix 
an hour, won't you, for 
me to come and havea 
talk with you ?” 

“Well, really, Ronnie, 
you are a queer little 
boy. I don’t know that 
I can spare you any time 
to-morrow; I shall be 
particularly busy all day 
long.” 

“Oh, but I’m afraid 
you must spare me half 
an hour, for the thing 
I've got to talk about is 
tremendously important! 
I can’t say much about 
it now, but it means a 
great, great deal — it 
means blankets ordered 
from Conton, and it 


‘the cold strengthens,’ and it means money 
sent to a starving son.” 

“My dear Ronnie, let me beg of you to 
explain nothing further ; your explanations 
are most bewildering, my dear child. Come 
to my room at ten to-morrow morning, and 
I will give you exactly a quarter of an hour. 
Now run to bed, dear, run to bed.” 

The next morning, punctual to the moment, 
Ronald appeared before his aunt. He went 
into her room with the brightest of bright 
faces, but he left it again in less than a 
quarter of an hour a very sad and troubled, 
and even defiant little boy. Never in all his 
eight years had Ronald felt so absolutely 
naughty as he did then. He was oppressed 
with a sense of keen injustice. He could 
not comprehend his aunt's reasonings ; he 
could not comprehend her absolute refusal 
to let him have some of his own money to 
carry out his father’s accustomed bequest. 
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Aunt Eleanor had certainly taken little 
trouble to show him that she had spent quite 
as much, but in a different way, over the 
alms-women. 

Aunt Eleanor had a great dislike to ever 
giving money presents, and she considered 
the good Christmas dinner, the half ton of 
coal apiece, to say nothing of a gift of tea and 
sugar to each alms-woman, quite equivalent 
to the customary sovereign. There is no 
doubt that the alms-women did not at all 
agree with her, as they enjoyed nothing so 
much as spending a little money in their own 
way ; and Sir Ronald’s Christmas sovereign 
had been the great event of the year to the 
old ladies. Aunt Eleanor was exceedingly 
angry with Ronald for going to see the alms- 
women without leave, and for giving away 
to them his own nice Christmas boxes, but 
her anger knew no bounds when she found 
that he had actually had the audacity to 
promise them their sovereigns in addition to 
her handsome gifts. 

“You are very naughty indeed,” she said, 
“and you deserve to be well punished. I 
shall be obliged to ask Miss Green to go up 
at once to the almshouses and tell the old 
women not to believe a word that a silly 
little boy tells them. Now run away, and 
don’t interrupt me any longer.” 

Ronald, feeling most desperate and rebel- 
lious, went down-stairs and into the large 
playroom, where a huge fire was blazing and 
where the Frere children were disporting 
themselves according to their heart’s de- 
light. 

“T say, Ronnie!” called out Walter, 
“come here, I want to whisper to you. The 
little fire-figure of Miss Green is all right 
and will be here on the morning of the last 
day of the year. We'll burn it under the 
school-room windows that night. Aren’t 
you glad ?” 

“Yes,” said Ronald; “I am very glad, 
I'm delighted! I only wish we could have 
a little fire-figure of Aunt Eleanor burning 
there too.” 

“Of mother!” whispered Guy, rather 
shocked ; “oh! we daren’t, and besides you 
oughtn’t to talk of mother like that !” 

“Well, let me go!” said Ronald, dashing 
away and out of the bright and cheerful 
playroom. 

None of the Frere children called out to 
him to stay. They were all far too busy 
pants their costumes for the great fancy 
ball. 

“T am lonely,” whispered Ronald to his 
own little heart ; “I am lonely, and I know 





I’m naughty, and I don’t care a bit about 
being naughty ; I never can be good like this, 
I never can be good like this. Oh! is it 
fair to have two up there and one down 
here! Oh! it is hard on the one down 
here !” 

Ronald ran out, and being in that frame 
of mind when all ordinary ideas of obedience 
deserted him, he went round to the stable- 
yard with a kind of shadowy hope that he 
might gain a little consolation in a conver- 
sation with Jim. As he was running through 
the shrubbery on his way to the stables, he 
heard the door of one of the side entrances 
shut with a sharp report, and looking back 
he saw the thin figure of his governess walk- 
ing rapidly up the avenue. 

“She’s going to tell them,” he muttered to 
himself, “ and how cruelly she'll do it! Oh, 
poor, poor Peters! what will he do without 
his pipe? Why his voice may go, it may in- 
deed, and there'll be no singing then in 
church on Sundays, and Jane Perch will 
shiver under her thin blankets, and Ann 
Beale’s son will quite starve. Oh! what 
shall I do! Oh! why won’t Aunt Eleanor 
understand %” 

Ronald ran round to the stable-yard, where 
his sorrowful face attracted Jim’s instant 
sympathy. 

“You don’t look at all lively-like, sir; 
come now, but it’s good to see you in the 
stable-yard again. Shall I bring Bal Drumie, 
Sir Ronald ? and will you mount him, sir? 
He looks for all the world like a picter this 
morning.” 

But Ronald’s little heart was too sore to 
bear the sight of his father’s hunter just 
then. 

“No, thank you, Jim,” he said, “it would 
remind me of father, and I could not quite 
bear it. Jim, I’m not at all happy.” 

“T’m concerned to hear it, master—Sir 
Ronald, I mean. Come now, wouldn’t you 
like a ride on your own pony, Bob? He’s 
a bit skittish, for you don’t exercise him as 
much as you ought, sir; but, come, a gallop 
would do you a power of good, Sir Ronald, 
and I'll come along on Brown Bess, she’s mad 
for a canter.” 

Just at this moment an idea darted 
through Ronald’s fertile little brain which 
caused the colour to return to his cheeks, 
and the sparkle of renewed hope to his eyes. 

“T will have a gallop on Bob,” he said ; 
“it’s an excellent thought, and you may come 
with me if you like, Jim; not that I mind 
going alone. Jim, I’ve got an idea; I can’t 
tell it to you, for it’s a most enormous 
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secret; but it will take a great load off my 
mind, and it will save some people, whose 


names I can’t tell you—from losing a great | 
gift (that’s Peters’ voice),” whispered Ronald | 


under his breath, “and from perishing with 
cold (that’s Jane Perch),” he continued 
sotto voce, “and from starving from want of 
their rightful money (that’s Ann Beale’s 
son),” concluded Ronald. “Jim, I feel quite 
different since I’ve got my idea, and ’twas 
you put it into my head, and I’m awfully 
grateful to you. Now do you think, dear 
Jim, that you could get me a little piece of 
paper and pencil ? I just want to write a note 
in a great hurry.” 

The necessary requisites were forthcoming, 
and Ronald, leaning his bit of paper against 


| Bob’s stable-door, inscribed upon it in his 
| queer round hand the following words :— 


“PETERS and the ALMS-WOMEN,—Don’t 
mind a word she says; you shall have your 
sovereigns I have promised. 

‘* RONALD. 


“P.S.—Please, Jane Perch, don’t order 
your blankets until you get your money; 
this is for safety. ** RONALD.” 


The little note was twisted up and directed 
to, “Peters and the Alms-women,” and 
when a stable-boy had darted off to convey it 
to its destination, Ronald felt a wonderful 
| sense of relief. 








A HINDU LEGEND 


OF TRUST IN GOD. 


By tue Rev. W. J. WILKINS. 


[T» the study of the Hindu Scriptures it is 

very interesting now and again to find 
some beautiful spiritual truth very clearly 
taught, although frequently it may be mixed 
up with evil. God has not left Himself 
without witness amongst the millions of 
India ; and doubtless it is the existence of 
the truth scattered through its many sacred 
writings that, notwithstanding the errors 
surrounding it, has given Hinduism so firm 
a hold upon the minds and hearts of the 
people. To-day, in my opinion, there is not 
to be found anywhere a country where the 
teachings of religion are so universally and 
consistently followed as in India. With 
exceedingly few exceptions every Hindu is a 
religious man, and strives to act according to 
its precepts ; if the word religion be used in 
its proper sense as a bond uniting the human 
to the divine, impelling men to act in a way 


that they believe will be pleasing to the gods | 


they worship. 

In the Vishnu Purana, a book written 
probably about the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury A.D., is found the story of Prahlada, in 
which trust in God is most powerfully and 
beautifully inculcated, and the almost in- 
finite power it gives to its possessor is fully 
shown. In fact it would be difficult to find 
in the annals of the Christian Church, with 


all its lives of martyrs and confessors, any | 
more beautiful and complete illustration of | 


this truth than the story I am about to 
relate. 

Prahlada was the son of a demon king 
named Hiranyakasipu, who by the force of 


| his religious austerities had obtained-a boon 
| from the Creator that he should be slain by 
te. neither man nor beast, by day nor night, 
neither in heaven nor on earth.” The word 
demon calls for a word of explanation, lest a 
wrong impression be produced. Demons 
figure largely in the Hindu writings, but 
| they are not supposed to be lost spirits in 
| hell rather the enemies of the gods on 
earth. According to the teaching of Hin- 
duism, originally all spirits having emanated 
from the Supreme God were alike good ; but 
in process of time, whilst some retained 
their goodness, and are styled gods, evil was 
developed in others, and they are styled 
demons; but the gods and demons continued 
to live on the earth. The evil spirits had 
descendants after their kind, as the gods had 
after theirs, and between these two classes 
there was almost constant warfare, some- 
times one, sometimes the other being vic- 
torious. 

Another word of explanation is necessary 
in reference to the power gained by religious 
austerities. The sacred writings abound with 
stories showing the immense influence that 
men and demons have exerted over the gods 
through their bodily sufferings, even the 
highest deities being sometimes compelled, 
much against their inclination, to do their 
bidding ; the powers of heaven being under 
the control of those who performed certain 
acts of penance. 

On obtaining this boon from Brahma, the 
|demon king, puffed up with pride, and 
| fancying that no possible harm could come 
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to him for anything he might do, became 
exceedingly arrogant and tyrannical. Not 
content with the possession of universal 
authority on earth, he presumed to mount the | 
throne of heaven, and to usurp the authority 
and functions of the gods. Indra, the right- 
ful king of the heavenly world, was ignomi- 
niously deprived of his crown and kingdom. 
Kuvera, the god of wealth, was called upon 
to resign his treasures into his hands. The 
Sun was ordered to place his golden chariot 
at his disposal, and Yama, the judge of 
Hades, had to vacate his judgment-seat in 
favour of this arch usurper. More than this | 
even, the offerings that men on earth made 
to the gods in heaven were all diverted into 
his coffers. 

The gods were reduced to a sad condition. 
Deprived of their thrones and state, and also 
cut off from their ordinary means of sub- 
sistence, they came down to earth in various 
disguises and took up their abode in the | 
dwellings of men. At length, as was usual | 
when their sufferings had become intolerable, | 
they had recourse to Vishnu, the Preserver, 
who found a way by which their common | 
foe could be destroyed. 

The demon prince, Prahlada, a most | 
devout and earnest worshipper of Vishnu, 
quite unintentionally became the occa- 
sion of his father’s destruction. Although 
the worship of the natural enemy of this | 
mighty monarch was strictly forbidden, and | 
none of the Prince’s religious preceptors had 
taught their disciple to reverence this deity, 
the fact remained that he was most devoted 
to him. When the education of Prahlida 
was supposed to be finished, and he was 
brought to the palace to see his father, the 
king asked him to tell the assembled court 
what he had learned from his teachers. 
Great was the anger of the father, and 
equally great the astonishment and fear of 
the teachers, as he boldly declared, “I have 
learned to admire Him who is without 
beginning, middle, or end, increase or dimi- 
nution ; the imperishable Lord of the World; 
the universal Cause of Causes.” Burning 
with rage at this confession of faith in his 
foe, and turning to the teachers for an 
explanation of this presumption, the boy at 
once exonerated them from all blame as he 
said, “ Vishnu himself has been my in- 
structor.” Hearing this confession the father, 
still more incensed, threatened instant death, 
but was quite nonplussed by the bold de- 
claration of his son, that “ Vishnu was the 
creator and preserver of all beings ; yea, of 
you too, my father.” | 














The king, hoping that this might be some 
temporary aberration of mind in his son, 
ordered him to return to his preceptors’ 
home, and strictly enjoined them to point 
out the folly he had committed. After a 
time, when he was again taken to court, he 
astonished every one by bursting out into a 
song of praise to his chosen god. This was 
more than the king could stand ; immediately 
he commanded the soldiers to slay this bold 
confessor before he corrupted others by his 
teaching. The soldiers attacked the Prince 
with swords and spears as they were com- 
manded, but, alas! their weapons were 
powerless to harm him, as he calmly de- 
clared, “I know no fear as long as my im- 
mortal guardian against all dangers is present 
in my mind.” 

Failing in this attempt to get rid of his 
son the king had recourse to more powerful 
means. He ordered most venomous snakes 
to be brought, that they might destroy the 
friend of his foe. But these reptiles, though 
ordinarily productive of almost instant death, 
could do no harm, their poison was harmless 
to this divinely protected youth. Unable to 
injure him, they cried out to the king, “Our 
fangs are broken, our jewelled crests are 
burst, there is fever in our hoods and fear in 


our hearts, but the skin of this youth is un- 


scathed.” 

The young Prince was next cast before 
savage and mighty elephants, that they 
might gore and trample him to death. But 
these ponderous beasts could not harm him, 
as the lions’ mouths were closed against 
Daniel, for as he continued to think of 
Vishnu “their tusks were blunted against 
his breast.” 

Fire was next resorted to as a means of 
destruction. Heaps of faggots were placed 
upon the ground, upon which the youth was 
laid, other faggots were thrown upon him 
and the lighted torch applied. The cruel 
flames encircled him, but, like the Hebrew 
youths in the furnace, the fire could not 
injure him. From the midst of the flames 
he cried out, “ Father, this fire, though blown 
by the winds, burneth me not, and all around 
I behold the face of the skies cool and fra- 
grant with beds of lotus flowers.” 

Seeing that swords, snakes, elephants, and 
fire had no effect upon this faithful servant of 
Vishnu, the Brahmans asked that he might 
now be handed over to their care, that they 
might try their best to induce him to recant. 
He went away with them, but soon their 
anger was excited against him, as, instead of 
attending to their counsels, he boldly pro- 
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claimed to all he saw the virtues of his god, | 


and the bliss his followers enjoyed. They 
tried by means of most deadly poison to get 
rid of this disturber of the peace. But the 
poisoned food having no effect upon him 
they tried next the poison of sophistry, as 
they attempted to show that a son’s first and 
highest duty was obedience to his parent ; 
that this was even of greater importance 
than devotion to God. But finding the 
youth persisted in his view that it was right 
to obey God rather than man, they assure 
him that if he persist in his heresy they will 
employ most powerful incantations to com- 
pass his death. This threat the Prince meets 
with the statement that “each is his own 


destroyer or preserver as he follows evil or 


good.” Enraged at this retort, as they cannot 
meet his arguments, they try the argument 
of force, and, by virtue of their incantations, 
a magical female form appears, whose every 
footstep burns the earth. Even her strokes 
are without effect upon the body of the 
youth, but her presence proves destruction 
to the Brahmans who had summoned her. 
No sooner, however, are they smitten with 
death than their intended victim intercedes 
that they may be restored to life. 

The king learning that the Brahmans had 
failed to persuade his son to recant, and that 
their weapons of destruction had been turned 
against themselves, again tried what he could 
do. He first ordered his attendants to cast 
the delinquent down a dreadful precipice, 
that he might be crushed by the fall; but 
even this measure was harmless, for as the 
youth fell, “cherishing Vishnu in his heart, 
Earth, the nurse of all creatures, received 
him gently in her lap.” As a last resource, 
the king ordered him to be bound hand and 
foot and cast into the sea. No sooner did he 
touch the water than he began to float un- 
harmed upon its surface, whilst the sea rose 
in fury against the enemies of the boy. 


hurled upon the floating body, that it might 
be kept out of sight and hearing at the bottom 
of the ocean. But no sooner had the Prince 
realised his oneness with his god than his 
bonds were burst asunder, and he returned 
to his father, who, seeing all his efforts to 
destroy him had failed, welcomed him to his 
bosom, and for a time became reconciled to 
him. 

The conclusion of this story, though hinted 
at in the book from which the above is taken, 
is told at length in another. One evening as 
father and son were together in the palace, 
the conversation turned to the same old 
subject of dispute. The Prince having 
affirmed that Vishnu was everywhere 
present, his father asked, “Is he in this 
pillar?” “Yes,” said the son. “Then I 
will slay him,” replied the father. Suiting 
the action to the word he struck a mighty 
blow, which split the pillar in two, when out 
of it the god stepped in the form of a being 
half man and half lion, and destroyed him. 
The word of the promise of Brahma was kept 
with the king, though its spirit was broken. 
Vishnu came as neither man nor beast, 
but as a man-lion; he slew his victim at 
twilight, which is neither day nor night ; 
and the deed was done under the eaves of a 
house, which is said to be neither in heaven 
nor on earth. 

In this story it will be seen how forcibly 
the truth is taught that God will give peace 
and protection to His worshippers under the 
most trying circumstances ; none could harm 
him of whom Vishnu was the keeper. But 
it will be also noticed that the promise of 
Brahma, though givenas a reward for religious 
devotion and zeal, was no protection against 
the anger of another god whom his worshipper 
had offended. Whilst the Prince’s devotion 
saved him from many evils, the result of his 
father’s devotion having made him a source 


By | of injury to other deities was not sufficient 
order of the sovereign immense rocks were ' to save him from their vengeance. 
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MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE. 
By tue Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
PART I.—THE BIRD AND THE BEE. 


“TTNDERSTANDEST thou what thou 
readest ?” was the question addressed 
to a reader of God’s written word. The 
answer is as familiar as the question, ‘“‘ How 
can I, except some man shall guide me ?” 

The same question and the same answer 
are equally appropriate to those who do 
their best to read and understand the visible 
word of God, as engraven on all His works. 
Just as Candace’s treasurer could read the 
words which Isaiah had written, but could 
not understand their signification, so we, who 
read with our outward eyes the volume of 
Nature, find ourselves in continual want of 
a trustworthy guide. As, when a previously 
incomprehensible passage of Scripture sud- 
denly becomes a treasure-house of wisdom, 
as soon as the guide to its signification is 
found ; so does even the smallest and appa- 
rently insignificant portion of the visible 
world assume new and unexpected beauties 
when explained by a competent teacher. 

I have often heard people say, ‘‘ What can 
be the use of telling us about so uninterest- 
ing a subject?” and have afterwards heard 
them declare that no other subject could be 
half as interesting. 

Suppose that, like the good boy in “ Eyes 
and no Eyes,” we take an ordinary walk, and 
see ordinary animals. But, suppose that we 
try to do more than he did, use our eyes to 
better purpose, and, instead of contenting 
ourselves with externals, endeavour to look 
under the surface. 

Perhaps the reader may remember that in 
arecent article upon “ Birds’ Eyes,” I slightly 
touched upon the direct analogy between the 
eye of any animal and the photographer’s 
camera and lenses. I also pointed out that 
the eye of the bird was the precursor of 





spectacles, no matter whether they be in- 
tended to rectify the long-sightedness of age, 
or short-sightedness, ‘‘myopism,” as the de- 
fect is scientifically termed. I propose then, 
that we do not content ourselves with noting 
the creatures which we see, but try to carry 
out the same train of thought, so as to trace 
a few of the analogies between the works of 
God and the so-called inventions of man. 

Let us begin with the exterior of a bird 
—say of the cockatoo, or canary in the cage 
there. It differs, as being a bird, from all other 
classes of the animal world, in being covered 
with feathers, its mouth being defended by a 
horny beak, and its toes with horny claws. 
“What of that?” some one may exclaim. 
“Every one knows that birds have beaks, 
claws, and feathers.” But every one does 
not know that the beak, claws, and feathers 
are identical in material, and are productions 
of the epidermis. 

Neither does every one know that the hair 
of a lady’s tresses, the hoof of the horse, and 
the horn of the cow and rhinoceros are like- 
wise identical with the feathers, beak, and 
claws of cockatoos, canaries, and sparrows. 

Few are acquainted with the beautiful 
processes by which hair is developed into a 
feather, or bear in mind the wonderful fact 
that every feather upon a bird’s body is 
thrown off and renewed annually, the ex- 
change taking place exactly at that season 
of the year when the creature stands least in 
need of its clothing. 

Again, it is generally thought, or rather 
assumed, that the feathers are merely fast- 
ened into the skin, without needing any 
special structure. Whereas every feather of 
the vast number which constitute the plum- 
age, has its own socket, its own arteries and 
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reptiles, whose 
circulation is 
but one step 
above that of 
the fishes. 
But the hot- 
blooded — ani- 
mals, especi- 
ally those 
which have to 
pass quickly 
through the 
air, need some 
non-conduct- 
ing medium 
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{ veins, which 
/ connect it 
with the 
heart; its own 
nerve, which 
connects the 
feather with 
the brain; and 
its own set of 
muscles, 
whereby it 
can be raised 
or depressed, and 
through which it 
is connected with 
the muscular sys- 
tem of its owner. 
Remembering 
that feathers 
and hair are iden- 
tical, and are de- 
veloped in a similar 
manner, we can 
well understand 

that “the very 
hairs of our heads are all numbered.” 

Now we come to a singularly interesting 
point in the history of a feather. It is the 
precursor of clothing, and the bird is the 
first animal that needs to be protected from 
cold. The fishes, whose very imperfect cir- 
culation causes them to be cold-blooded, do 
not need to be kept warm. Neither do the 





Cockatoos. 





tween their 
bodies and the 
air, and this 
object is at- 
tained by the 
feathers. The 
tailor’s artwas 
therefore an- 
ticipated as 
on earth. 

man could go 











soon as birds appeared ) 

I only wish that 
one step farther and imitate the 
process of moulting, so that when 
we buy a suit of clothes, our garments would 
renew themselves when worn out, as do the 
clothes of the bird. 

Another and very modern invention of 
man has been anticipated by the structure 
of a feather. We all know that the vanes 
of a feather will sustain some force before 
they can be separated. We also know that 
if the separated vanes be stroked between 
the fingers, as a bird “ preens” its plumage 
with its beak, they will again adhere to each 
other, and the feather will resume its former 
appearance. The microscope shows us that 
this object is attained by means of certain 
elastic hooks attached to the edges of the 
vanes, and yielding, but not breaking, when 
they are pulled asunder by force. Then, when 
the feather is preened, the elastic hooks slip 
over each other and attach the vanes together. 

Now, in the United States, railway cars 
are fastened together by a mechanism which 
is nothing but an imitation in metal of the 
hooklets: of a feather. The invention in 
question is called the automatic coupler, and 
is so constructed, that when two cars are 
forced violently together, certain springs give 
way, and permit the coupling-hooks to act 
upon each other. Whether the inventor of 
the automatic coupler knowingly borrowed 
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his idea from the hooklets of a feather, I can- 
not say, but he well might have done so. 
The springs 
\ are so strong 
that they will 
not yield 
until the cars 
are driven 
forecibly| 
against each 
other ; and, 
more than 
once, when 
startled out 
of sleep at 
night by the 
shock of the 
automatic 
coupler, I 
have wished 
that the imi- | 
tation could | 
have been | 
| 





still closer, | 
and that the | 
coupler} 
would act as | 
gently and | 
silently as the | 
hooklet. 

Yet an-| 
other lesson | 
might have | 
been taught | 
to man by the | 
feather. 

Look at the 
quill, and 
note its 
enormous 
strength) 
when com- 
pared with 
the small 
amount of 
the material 


used in its 
structure. 
Here we have | 
the germ of 
the hollow 
beams,  pil- | 
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even bridges, 
which have caused such a revolution in 
architecture, and rendered possibie the con- 
struction of such buildings as the Crystal 
Palace and many similar edifices. Even the 


| 
| 
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same lesson. They are hollow, and, being 
connected with the air-cells, are filled with 
air, thus performing the double office of 
increasing the respiratory power and giving 
great strength, combined with lightness. So 
we see even the wild swan and the ponderous 
heron with power to sail up towards the 
clouds. 

High in air, the skylark pours out his 
joyous song. So far is he above us that it is 
with difficulty that we can detect his form. 
Higher still and higher he rises until he is a 
mere speck against the-sky, and if we take 
our eyes off him but for a moment we shall 
see him no more until he, still singing, de- 
scends to meet his wife and little ones in 
their lowly nest. 

What a wonderful volume of sound he has 
poured forth, every note being distinctly 
audible, in spite of the distance between the 
bird and the hearer! If a man had a voice 
as powerful in proportion to his bulk he 
could be heard at a distance of ten miles 
or so. 

Whence does the bird derive its tremendous 
vocal powers? Here again is more than 
meets the eye. We are apt to wonder, when 
we hear the sustained notes of the skylark, 
or even of the canary, at the strength of the 
bird’s lungs. Here we are wrong, for the lungs 
of the bird areof novery great size or strength. 
The key to the problem lies in the series of 
air-cells with which the body of the bird is 
lined. The lungs pump the air into the cells, 
and so insure a large and constant supply of 
air to the vocal organs. 

Whether wittingly or not, this structure 
has been closely copied by our organ-builders. 
If the air passed directly into the pipes from 
the bellows the notes would be jerky and 
uneven, each varying according to the move- 
ments of the blower. In order to remedy 
this defect the ancient organs had several 
sets of bellows, so that one should neutralise 
the others, and produce a tolerably steady 


| tone. But the device was a very clumsy 


one, and, moreover, required the services of 
a large staff of blowers, who, according to 
old illuminated manuscripts, had to be kept 
to their toilsome task by the energetic re- 
monstrances of the player. 

Then came the invention of the “reser- 
voir,” i.e. a separate chamber into which the 
air is pumped from the bellows, and from 
which the pipes are supplied. The upper 
and lower walls of the reservoir are made 
of wood, and the sides of leather, much like 
an enormous bellows. The upper wall being 


large bones of the legs and wings contain the | loaded with heavy weights, the air is forced 
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into the 
pipes 
with an 
equa ble 
pressure, the 
: weights, and not 
the irregular 
strokes of the 
= bellows, supply- 
= ing the power. 
= In a large organ 
= there are several | 
= of these reser- | 
S= voirs, each of 
== which  corre- 
=== sponds to an air- | 
cell of a bird. 
= ‘Every one knows” 
Ss that birds do not 
possess teeth, and | 
Herons. therefore that they do 
not masticate their | 
food. Some, like most of the carnivorous | 
birds, tear their food to pieces, and swallow | 
it in large morsels. Some of them, such 
as the owls, swallow their prey whole, and | 
afterwards reject the feathers, bones, and 
skin of birds and mammals, and the hard, | 
shelly integuments of beetles and other | 
insects. 
XVI—48 





MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE. 


A vast number of birds like the familiar 
barn-door fowls, partridge, and grouse, live 
on seeds, which they are obliged to swallow 
whole, as they have no teeth wherewith to 
masticate them. But unless the food be 
masticated it cannot be digested, and the 
bird is therefore provided with a sort of 
internal mill, which takes the place of ex- 
ternal teeth. This apparatus is called the 
gizzard, and a most wonderful structure it is. 

The gullet, instead of passing directly into 
the stomach, is, towards its lower end, dilated 


| into a “crop,” the coats of which are nearly 
| as elastic as if they were made of india-rubber. 
Into this crop the food is received, and there 


retained until it is wanted. The lower part 
of the crop opens into the “gizzard,” a 
hollow muscle possessing enormous strength, 
and having its interior deeply grooved and 
ridged, the ridges being nearly as hard as 


| horn. All food which enters the stomach 
| must pass through the gizzard, where it is 


ground into pulp by the rigid walls. Most 
of the seed-eating birds are taught by instinct 
to swallow small pebbles, in order to aid the 
gizzard in trituration. 

In this gizzard is the germ of our modern 
mills. The reader has probably seen mill- 


stones before they have been set in their 


places, and has noticed that the lower sur- 
face of the upper millstone and the upper 
surface of the lower are covered with 
regular grooves. The double millstones 


are, in fact, a very close copy of the bird’s 
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gizzard, with one exception, which shows 
the tremendous superiority of God’s handi- 
work over man’s clumsy imitations. A 
millstone is an expensive article, and needs 
perpetual renewal. The groovings are soon 
worn down when there is any press of 
work, and then the stone has to be taken 
off the mill and the grooves re-cut with the 
chisel, a task which can only be performed 
by an expert, and is consequently a costly 
one. But the ridges and furrows of the 
gizzard have the power of self-renewal, and 
as fast as they are worn away they are 
replaced with fresh material. 

It is very wonderful, by the way, to note 
how a structure will make its appearance in 


one of the lower animals, then disappear for | 


a whole series of epochs, and then re-appear 
exactly where it might be least expected. 
Now, the gizzard is found in a much more 
elaborate form among creatures which are 
far below the vertebrates. There are, for 
example, the stomachic teeth of the crusta- 
ceans, many of the sea-worms, and more 
especially the beautiful rotifers, or wheel 
animalcules, as they are popularly called. 
All these creatures are furnished with inter- 
nal teeth, and it is very interesting in the 
rotifers, to see through the transparent tis- 
sues the internal mill at work, and the 
“wheels” continually bringing grist to it. 
Many of the insects possess several thou- 
sand teeth in the gizzard, the whole of them 
being renewable when worn out. 

It is remarkable that in neither fishes nor 
reptiles do we find the gizzard. It re-appears 
in the birds, butis neverfound inthemammals. 
I might easily multiply examples of a simi- 
lar character, but space is precious, so I 
must content myself with these few proofs 
that even in the commonest birds which we 
see and hear daily, there is “more than 
meets the eye.” 

Here comes a bee, flitting from flower to 
flower, and humming cheerily as it passes 
from one blossom to another. Let us see 
whether there may not be in that insect 
more than meets the eye—the germs of cer- 
tain human inventions. With the bee’s work 
we have nothing to do, our study being that 
of structure. 

In the first place, let us notice the exceed- 
ing lightness of the bee compared with its 
bulk, scarcely bending the delicate flower-bell 
on which it alights. We have already seen 
how the bird has its structure lightened by 
air-cells and hollow bones containing air. In 
the insects this principle is carried out to an 
almost incredible extent. 





Insects do not breathe by lungs but by 
air-tubes which permeate the whole of the 
body. Two main tubes run along each side, 
and from them a most wonderful series of 
lesser tubes ramify in every direction, just 
like branches of a tree. They run through 
every limb, the wings are almost entirely 
formed of them, and they enwrap the whole 
of the vital organs. The imsect, therefore, 
stands in no need of separate lungs, the 
whole of its body being in fact one great 
lung. 

As these tubes have to yield to every 
movement of the body, and limbs often being 
bent double, it is evident that they must be 
made of flexible materials. But, if a flexible 
tube be bent double, the walls collapse, and 
air will not pass through it. In order to 
preserve the rotundity of these tubes, no 
matter how much they may be bent, a most 
beautiful and yet simple device has been 
employed. 

The walls of the tubes are double, and 
between them a very fine but very strong 
horny thread is spirally twisted. A tube 
so protected can be bent in any direction, 
and still remain open. Any portion of these 
breathing tubes form most beautiful objects 
for the microscope, especially if taken at the 
spot where a main tube gives out several 
smaller branches. It is almost bewildering 
to think that each insect, though it may 
be so small as scarcely to be seen without 
the magnifying lens, has its body and limbs 
permeated by thousands of these tubes, each 
double, and each having the spiral thread 
between its walls. A similar structure may be 
found in many vegetable tissues, where elas- 
ticity and strength have to be combined. 

Man has borrowed the principle of the 
spiral wire in several of his manufactures. 
For example, the flexible tubes which are 
now so much used for conveying gas to table 
lamps are always provided with an internal 
spiral wire. So are the long tubes which 
are attached to Oriental hookahs or water- 
pipes. 

Another remarkable application of this 
principle has largely come into use. We 
are all familiar with the twisted tubes of 
modern brass instruments. It is, of course, 
of the last consequence that the diameter of 
these tubes shall be exactly preserved, as 
the least alteration would affect the tone. 
Formerly, the tubes were filled with melted 
lead bent into shape when cold, and then 
the lead melted out again. 

This plan, though effectual enough, in- 
volved much trouble in cleaning the interior 








instrument being deteriorated unless the 
interior of the tube be quite clean. Some 
ingenious mechanician then struck out a new 
idea which was clearly borrowed from the 
insects’ breathing apparatus. Instead of 
pouring melted lead into the tube, he forced 
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from every particle of lead ; the tone of the | 






Grouse. 


a spirally coiled wire into it until the tube 
was filled with it. He then bent the tube 
into shape, pulled out the wire, and so saved 
the trouble and expense of twice melting the 
lead and cleaning the tube. The same wire 
after being recoiled will serve for any num- 
.ber of tubes. 
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NATURE’S VOICE. 
By ARTHUR OLIVE. 


Ares, my sweet, do the blue flowers grow 
. In the shady spot that I used to know ? 
And o’er the stones, in its silver play, 

Does the water gurgle and flash to-day ? 

Do you still go there when the finches sing, 
And dip your cup in the sparkling spring ? 


I work all day in the city street, 

And the ceaseless tramp of the toiling feet 
Treads on my spirit and keeps it down 

To the dreary level of this great town ; 
Yet I sometimes hear, in a waking dream, 
The fairy voice of that tinkling stream. 


And sweet and clear is the song it sings 

Of love, and nature, and God’s pure things ; 

And the soul leaps up, as the waters leap, 

And the old hopes wake from their death-like sleep ; 
And some may sneer—but I seem to see 

A glimpse of life as it yet may be. 





FROM GOSHEN TO SINAI. 


By HENRY A. HARPER, 
Avutuor or “Itiusrratep Lerrers To My CHILDREN FROM THE Hoty Lanp.” 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


A$ we leave Wady Mokatteb we pass 
close to where some ancient graves 
were discovered. Then we near Wady 
Feiran, which opens grandly with a wide 
plain—soon to narrow with high cliffs on 
either side ; so abruptly does it turn and 
twist that a view of a few hundred yards is 
all one can get, so alike the scenery that if 
you shut your eyes and go for miles and 
then open them you might fancy you were 
at the starting-point. This shut-in Wady 
is most fatiguing, and disappointment reigns 
supreme. You wonder why it should be 
cailed the “ Paradise of the Bedouin.” They 





point to a rock, which they say was the one 
smitten by Moses. You doubt, and pass 
on. And then weary, hour after hour, of 
the camel’s plodding step, heat and fatigue 
overpower you, a turn, and then a sight of 
fine palms, and on the right hand a fine view 
of Serbal—that grand peaked mountain, its 
summit glistening white, till you could almost 
fancy it was snow-clad; but stay, it is hardly 
right to speak of its “summit,” for it has 
many peaks. But these palms are not yet 
the oasis—only the vanguard. Another 
hour and we open the real “ Paradise,” and 
under a large tree we camp. At our back 
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Wady Aleyat, in front a small stream and 
groves of palms, thickets of bushes, tiny 
crops of corn and plenty of song-birds. The 
change is magical; what has caused it is 
water. Of all the Sinai Wadies I have seen | 
that of Aleyat is the roughest ; it looks like 
the dry bed of a mighty torrent—for huge 
water-worn boulders cover the whole. It 
leads to Serbal, and that at one time great | 
traffic passed this way is clear, for at one | 
side is a pathway of these huge blocks ar- | 
ranged by man. Great skill and great labour 
were exercised in placing these blocks in the | 
order in which they stand, worn by the feet | 
of pilgrims to a slippery gloss; some, in 
difficult places, are bound to each other by 
iron bars! Inscriptions are frequent ; caves 
for hermits are simply innumerable. A 
huge population must at one time have 
existed here ; but other surprising facts call 
for notice. On an isolated hill are ruins of 
a town, two churches, and an outside wall— 
this wall of similar huge blocks of stone, 
many of which are also bound together with 
iron clamps. The fragments of the churches 
show architectural skill. The ruins of many 
houses are of swn-burnt brick / How is this? 
When these were built this place must have 
been different from what it is now, for clay or 
mud sediment must have abounded, or other- 
wise the builders would have taken the stone 
which now is all around. History tells us 
that in early Christian age this place was a 
flourishing town, and the seat of a bishopric, 
and that here thousands of early Christians 
sought refuge from their pagan oppressors, 
before the wave of Saracen conquest swept 
through the desert ; that traders frequented 
these now silent glens, that fairs were held, 
and great processions moved. Ruins are on 
all the hills about; but there is one hill 
which commands the pass, and tradition 
marks that as the spot from which Moses 
watched that desperate battle with the 
Amalekites—the crisis of Israel’s fate in the 
desert. I take it as most probable that 
somewhere here that fierce border tribe 
fought then, as all Arabs have ever since, 
for their oasis and water supply. I have 
said a small stream exists here, and it is 
estimated that there are more than five 
thousand palm-trees. In this delightful 
oasis I spent some time, and made many 
studies. But we must on, and through the 
palm-grove, to reach the other end, where 
other strange facts meet you—high banks 
of grave] and sandy sediments. The track 
runs between these high banks; they are 





called by the Arabs “jorfs.” Various are 


the theories started to account for them ; 
but if you examine their sides you will find 
shells of extinct fresh-water mussels. These 
shells are embedded in the fine alluvial mud ; 
so I take it that at one time, between the 
hills on either side, a fresh-water lake ex- 
isted. Some change took place; the water 
ran off, then torrents cut their way through 
the soft deposit, the torrent-bed then fell to 
its present level, for though the stream is 
small now, the water-worn sides of these 
“jorfs” show that at one time it poured 
with resistless force. Even now the Bedouins 
are very nervous about camping in this 
wady, for rain-storms fall with violence on 
“ Serbal,” and in a short time all the wadies 
are raging torrents. Years ago the Rev. F. 
Holland gave me a graphic account of a 
flood he witnessed here, when nearly the 
whole of a Bedouin encampment, men, women, 
children, camels, sheep, and all, were swept 
away. These banks, therefore, show where 
those early builders got their clay or mud 
from for the brick buildings. When this 
great change took place I must leave to 
geologists to say. 

I have for some time been anxious to fall in 
with a Bedouin camp, so now, finding tracks 
of a passing band, elect to follow them. It is 
easy in the desert, if you watch a Bedouin 
walking, to tell to which tribe he belongs, 
“ Aulad Said” or “ Towarah ”—they have 
such different ways of putting the foot to the 
ground, one tribe being flat-footed, the other 
walking on the toes with a springing gait. 
So, also, it is easy to see on the soft sand or 
gravel, by the impression of the foot, which 
tribe has passed. In seeking them I stumble 
upon some strange stone buildings, beehive 
in shape, built of large flat slabs of unhewn 
stone. They rise perpendicularly for about 
two feet, and then are so arranged that they 
take the beehive form. There is a small 
doorway, only about two feet square ; diffi- 
cult it is to crawl into them. This “door” 
has upright lintels. The whole number ar- 
ranged in a circle. The Arabs say, “ built by 
the children of Israel to protect themselves 
from flies!” At many other places I found 
these “nawdmis ;” sometimes they had been 
converted into tombs by some later race. 
They are in such number altogether that I 
should think they must have been the homes 
of some settled race ; and yet I never found 
water near them. Professor Palmer found a 
large collection of these huts about thirty 
miles north-east of Jebel Musa. The Arabs 
said, the remains of a large caravan which, 
in remote ages, lost their way and were 
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never again heard of. This place is supposed 
to have been the “ Hazeroth,” and the legend 
seems to refer to the Israelites. I found my 
tribe, and while I stayed with them saw a 
good deal of Bedouin life, getting many 
studies also. Cured a woman of fever, and 
in return was hailed as a great “ hakim” by 
the midwife of the tribe. Curious to know 
why I saw so few female children playing 
about—for the very small ones were all in a 
state of nature—I was first told female chil- 
dren were very rare. Showing I knew better, 
the old hag then said “this” happened, the 
“this” being an ugly gesture of finger and 
thumb to throat, with a still more suggestive 
twist! I have good reason to believe “this” 
was a fact. Women are rather an encum- 
brance to the Bedouin. Food is scarce; and 
too many would, I suppose, lower the market 
value of the article. On again, and Wady 
Solaf, with its huge walls of rocks, seemed to 
block all exit ; but a sharp turn and there is 
a fine avenue of giant mimosa. But we must 
on; so ascending now the steep pass of 
““Nagb Hawa” (the “Pass of the Wind”), 
sending our camels round by the Wady 
Sheykh ; which last, by the way, is so called 
because it is the broadest of the wadies, from 
one mile to five miles in breadth, and in all 
eighty miles long. Very steep now is the 
pass we are ascending ; a good deal of the 
path made by man, of boulders arranged as 
steps ; inscriptions and strange cup hollows 
in the rocks are passed; scenes of Alpine 
grandeur all around. The crest, five thousand 
one hundred and forty fect above sea-level, 
is gained, and there, miles away at the end 
of the plain, stands “the Mount of God”— 
Sinai—a grand avenue of mountains leading 
up to and flanking the plain. There it stands 
at the end, isolated, “like a huge altar,” 
closing the view. 

I was not disappointed with the scene, or 
with the Mount, but the “ plain ””—it looked 
so small, One good half from whence I stand 
is taken up with the lower ridges of rock or 
sand hill. Then when I do reach the plain, 
which is not flat, but a rolling plain covered 
with bushes and “retem,” that part seems 
too small to accommodate such a multitude 
of people, their flocks and herds also, which 
theologians declare the Hebrew text to assert. 
Anxiously I have pondered this point since. 
I am in despair as to the numbers; for not 
only am I troubled by the small size of this 
plain, but by the size of some of the wadies 
we have passed through. The front of the 
marching column could, indeed, be large in 
some, but in others comparatively few men 





| could march abreast ; and then how long the 


column would be! I leave the whole ques- 
tion of the numbers of the Exodus, having a 
belief that there has been a mistake of a 
“jod” somewhere. Anyhow now we are at 
Sinai, and this is the only hill in the whole 
desert which fronts a plain. 

The Sinaitic range is not a single peak, 
but a chain of mountains a mile long, having 
two high peaks, one Jebel Musa, seven thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-five feet, 
and Jebel Catarina, much higher still. The 
range ends with the bluff, isolated mass of 
granite, with its ¢riple crest, Ras Sufsdfeh, or 
the Peak of the Willow, so called from a 
willow-tree which grows on it. Now this 
bluff is considered to be, without doubt, “ the 
Mount of God.” A wady runs on either 
side, one, the Wady Leja, and the other, 
that of “ Wady El Deir,” the convent being 
in the latter one. I should consider it 
impossible to ascend Sinai from the front, 
facing the plain; but it is comparatively 
easy to ascend from either side. And here 
let me interrupt to say how mistaken I 
think we often are as to the descent of 
Moses with the Tables of the Law. Michael 
Angelo has a great deal to answer for; for, 
in his picture, we see an athlete struggling 
with two huge tombstones, and our minds 
are exercised as to the difficulty he must 
have had in carrying them. Go look at the 
Babylonian tablets and see how much could 
be written in a small space. I consider that 
a page of this magazine is probably larger 
than both the Tables of the Law, and am 
confirmed in this view by the size of the 
Ark. 

The Mount is granite, principally red 
granite, though there are some great but- 
tresses of white. At its sides great ravines, 
from which storms have torn away hundreds 
of tons of rock. Very little vegetation of 
any kind grows on it, for it is more marked 
by fire and tempest than any mountain I 
have ever seen. The front comes almost 
steep down, and about a hundred yards away 
from its foot is a strange low ridge about 
seventy feet high, sloping towards the Mount 
like a glacis, forming a great amphitheatre, 
broken only in two places; one opening is 
quite in front of the centre of the Mount. 
This glacis would afford sitting and standing 
room for thousands, and would also serve as 
the “ bounds” about the Mount, near and yet 
not to be “touched.” On the side towards 
the plain this ridge is less steep. Scattered 
about on this slope I found ruins of thosc 
rude stone buildings I have before spoken of. 
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Sinai is frequently visited with terrible 
storms. I saw one which was most grand. 
Often it is capped with snow. Holland told 
me of his ascent once in a violent snow- 
storm, and Professor Palmer had the like 
experience. I found the cold very often 
quite intense. Why even at sunrise, when 
the top was glowing in light, I, out on the 
plain in shade, found the water in my tin 
dipper all turned to ice, brushes froze fast, 
and many were the expedients I had to adopt 
to paint the early morning effects. The 
nights were bitterly cold—too cold to sleep. 
Of course water froze in the tents. The great 
height of the plain, four thousand feet above 
sea-level, I suppose explains this bitter cold. 

Rude pathways made by man lead to the 
various summits; on one, Jebel Musa, the 
Arabs sacrifice a sheep every year, sprinkling 
the blood on the lintels of the small chapel 
which exists at the top. These Arabs are 
said to be Mohammedans, but it must sit 
very lightly on them, for I never saw one 
pray ; yet he seems to have a good deal of 
natural religion, for his familiar expressions 
are “Inshallah” (if God please), and “ Fear 
God,” joined with His reference of every- 
thing to God and his prophet Moses. Pro- 
fessor Palmer told a beautiful story of an old 
Bedouin whom I painted. Palmer was look- 
ing at some rocks, thinking they had inscrip- 
tions on them, but found them to be weather 
marks. Sdlem said, “Ah, that is God’s 
writing, not a Bedawi’s ”—their great strong 
point is their firm belief in an ever-present 
God. Ihave forgotten to mention that Jebel 
Catarina, the highest peak, is a huge block 
of porphyry. 

Now a few words as to the convent of 
Sinai. It is most picturesque ; an endless 
variety of tower and gallery. But I did not 
come to Sinai to study or paint “ picturesque,” 
and though I visited the convent, and fre- 
quently saw the superior and the monks, I 
found myself so out of sympathy with them 
that I did not value their friendship—cer- 
tain am I that had Leonardo da Vinci visited 
this place he would have found no lack of 
models for his “Judas.” Startling is it to 
be told that this convent is a “ penal settle- 
ment” for refractory monks from the various 
Greek convents of the Levant. Sent some- 
times for years, sometimes for life, these 
men are ordered here. Dirty, indolent, 
grasping, drunken—a set of picturesque 
rascals, caring for no learning themselves, 
and hating Tischendorf, because that savant 
found, despised and neglected, in the library, 
that Sinaitic Codex believed to be one of the 





fifty copies of the Scriptures which the Em- 
peror Constantine, in the year 331, directed 
to be made for Byzantium, under the care of 
Eusebius of Ceesarea, and which copy is be- 
lieved to have been sent to the Sinai convent 
by its founder, the Emperor Justinian. This 
version of Holy Scripture was published in 
magnificent form by the Emperor of Russia 
in 1862. Sad indeed is it for any Christian 
to see this place and remember that durin 
all the centuries this convent has existe 
here no effort has been made by the monks 
to win the Arabs to Christ. 

Those who love the “ good old times” may 
here see these monks giving the daily “dole” 
of bread to the poor Arabs, and he would 
think them charitable—unless he tried to 
eat the bread, which is more like a bit of 
conglomerate rock than anything else; but 
there is another side to the picture. The 
Arabs have to pay black-mail to the extent 
of a third, and even half, of all the money 
they gain from the hire of their camels to 
travellers, which is the share these idle monks 
claim. I could tell many sad stories of what 
I saw and heard, for they often came to my 
camp—too often for my small stock of 
brandy—and yet they charged me for water, 
and when I gave the superior three pounds, 
he was not satisfied. 

The gardens of the convent are very pro- 
ductive ; the work is done by Arabs. Trees 
of every sort grow well, both here and in 
Wady Leja. I found lemon, orange, apple, 
pear, pomegranate, vines, running wild, and 
cypress. For vegetable, onions, the most 
coveted vegetable in the East—a safeguard 
against fever—cabbages, beans, cucumber, 
olive-trees, and a wild growth of weed and 
plant in Wady Leja. Olive oil is made by 
the monks, also pressed dates and raki from 
the palm date—the latter makes a most in- 
toxicating liquor, of which I saw sad evi- 
dence in the monks when they visited my 
camp. They also collect gum from the 
tamarisk—that gum, the so-called “ manna ” 
of many travellers, but impossible to be that 
bread which “came down from heaven.” 

The days wore on—my studies were done 
—no more the night walks on the plain, 
looking at the Mount under the light of 
stars—not a “dim” light here. The time 
came when with intense regret I left before 
the dawn; and when, in Wady Sheykh, I 
halted to take my last look, the mountain- 
tops were glowing in the newborn light of 
another day; thick wreaths of clouds were 
floating off the summits, while the valleys 
were still in the cold grey chill of earth mist. 
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IN THE PEOPLE’S GARDEN. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


H, the linden boughs are swinging 
As the wind sighs from the west ; 
I can hear the children singing, 
But the zephyr’s song is best ; 
Little hearts laugh out their gladness, 
Long may their life-music last ; 
Ah, what can they know of sadness, 
For the children have no past! 
But the west wind murmurs faintly 
To the blossoms of the lime, 
“It was in the people’s garden, 
And the year was in its prime.” 


It was in the people’s garden 
That your love to me was told, 
Ere your heart began to harden, 
And your face grew false and cold; 
We were workers, bred together 
In a sordid city street, 
Humble birds of common feather, 
Life was hard, but love was sweet ; 
We were patient, asking only 
Longer rest and better pay ; 
And the end was clear before us 
When you chose another way. 


You were handsome, you were clever, 
You could win the rich man’s ear ; 
You were eloquent, yet never 
Told your brethren’s hope and fear ; 
Now your wealthy masters prize you, 
And you ride where once you ran; 
I, the working-girl, despise you— 
You, the self-made gentleman ! 
Poor and weary and forsaken, 
Lone and blighted in my youth, 
I have still the faithful spirit 
That is true to God and truth. 


Hark, from many a city steeple 
Bells are calling clear and high, 
And the daughter of the people 
Hears their eager souls reply ; 
What is this that they are crying 
Under God’s great azure dome ? 
“Right the wrong, and save the dying, 
Come and make the world Thy home! 
Make this earth Thy people’s garden, 
Free from want and woe and crime, 
We are waiting, hoping, praying, 


Come, and bring our golden time!” 
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“In the People’s Garden.” 
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A BABY’S TEA PARTY. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


* aaa I despised tea; now I put 
implicit faith in it,” said a well-known 
and hard-working City pastor to us the other 
day. “It is not only the panacea for every 
ill, but the cementer of brother and sister- 
hood, and the wash-down of every imaginable 
and unimaginable grievance.” 

“Tt certainly is,” we replied with more 
emphasis than originality. 

But what of a tea where the invited guests 
should drink only milk, and where a super- 
abundance of sandwiches and cake would in- 
fallibly produce indigestion or worse? What 
of a Baby’s Tea-party? Well, the results 
are excellent, even though the mothers have 
the lion’s share of the provisions. 

We were satisfied of this when, on the 
10th of January of this jubilee year of grace, 
we accepted Mrs. Crossley’s invitation to her 
treat to the babies of her créche and their 
mothers. We arrived rather late, owing to 
the unusually inclement weather. Horses get 
few treats, and it is hard upon them and 
their drivers to brave all the changes that 
the said weather had rung during the past 
winter. Frost, snow, rain, sleet, fog, thaw 
alternating, and running over and over one 
another so fast, that neither biped nor quad- 
ruped knew what was to come next. Thanks, 
however, to the good mother of the hostess 
of the babies, a pair of sure-footed horses 
took us safely, # slowly, over the glassy 
roads to Portland Town, whither they had 
already borne a relay of guests. The fortu- 
nate possessors of “carriages and pairs” are 
not always so complaisant. 

We were thankful to have reached our 
bourne safely, and to leave the bitter cold of 
the streets for the heat of a room crowded 
with women seated at the teatables with 
babies in their arms. Tea is a sedative like 
tobacco, so they say, and certainly, thanks to 
its fumes, the infants were wonderfully quiet. 
All the same, there was abundance of milk 
for them. But the two rows of babies of a 
larger growth placed down the centre of the 
long room, right under the mistletoe-bough, 
were allowed a sweetened half-and-half, which 
they imbibed with a zeal doubtless imparted 
by their mothers, whose capabilities were 
infinite. These elder children, boys and 
girls, were good specimens of créchedom, and 
varied in age from three to five. They were 
quite capable of appreciating, not only their 
food, but the display of magnificent toys 
and useful garments at the top of the room. 





Now Portland Town is a poor and over- 
crowded district, and the inhabitants are not 
usually rosier or healthier than those of other 
parts of densely populated London ; but these 
children looked singularly well. Many of 
them had round cheeks with colour in them, 
and some were literally jolly. This is mainly 
due to the regular food and care they receive 
when at the créche, where they pass such days 
as the mothers are away from home. The ex- 
cellent matron and her daughters were busily 
assisting on this occasion, and their large 
family did them credit, both as regards be- 
haviour and attire. Two small maidens 
pointed out their embroidered pinafores with 
much pride, assuring us that their mothers 
had made them; and it is a happy sign of 
these, our philanthropic times, that the little 
ones had clean faces, well-brushed hair, and 
tidy clothes. “To be cared for” is a great 
incentive to thrift and neatness, as well as 
happiness. 

It is awful to think of the waifs and strays, 
and the offspring of the drunkard or prof- 
ligate, who seem almost beyond the pale of 
what we call care! The babies of the tea-party 
were, however, not in such sad case. True 
motherhood was there, and while noting the 
faces of the children we could but remark on 
those of the parents also. Nearly a hundred 
women represent most of the phases of the 
human. physiognomy, and we read, more or 
less, their natures by that index, the face. 

When the tea was over and the tables, 
according to modern custom, “turned,” so 
that all were seated opposite the gorgeous 
display of gifts, we were much struck by the 
appearance of a young widow and her chil- 
dren, all in decent black. Scarcely two 
months ago the husband and father, a steady 
respectable man, had been cleaning the win- 
dows of a many-storied house, had fallen, and 
been killed on the spot. It is not-necessary 
to enlarge on this, but the pale young widow 
and her innocent, rosy-cheeked orphans were 
pictures never to be forgotten. e specu- 
lated, as one does, on their future. How 
was this delicate young woman to maintain 
five children? We forgot for the moment 
“the Father of the fatherless and the God of 
the widow.” He was supporting her, and 
she remained calm until the hymn that 
touches all hearts arose, and her courage gave 
way as we sang “Safe in the arms of Jesus.” 
Other eyes besides hers gleamed with tears, 


| for all those mothers had known sorrow, but 
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hers was so recent that general sympathy 
encircled her. 

However, succeeding hymns and songs 
cheered us up, and we made speeches and 
clapped hands, to the amazement if not the 
edification of the babies. Mrs. Crossley had 
many kind words of welcome and counsel to 
say to all, and very delicately and discreetly 
she hinted at the necessity of air, water, and 
suitable infantile food, such as the créche 
provided, if the infants were to develop into 
strong menand women. The mothers listened 
attentively ; and to judge from the progress 
made in health and sturdiness of limb since 
the establishment of the créche in 1882, they 
profit by good advice. She also gave them 
the pleasant intelligence that five thousand 
three hundred children had been cared for in 
the créche during the past year, and that 
£90 of the expenses had been supplied by 
“the groat a day” paid by the parents. 
This provided the food. But house rent 
and other matters had to be supplied by Mrs. 
Crossley’s friends. She insisted much on the 
desirability of parents fetching their children 
at the given hour—half-past seven o’clock— 
for the benefit of the overworked matron ; 
and complimented about a dozen fathers on 
the assistance they had afforded their wives 
by bringing them and coming regularly for 
them. This systematic aid was to be re- 
warded that very night; and we who were 
behind the scenes learnt that these unusually 
good husbands were to be presented with 
two pounds of bacon each, having probably 
deserved the time-honoured “flitch.” The 
women greatly enjoyed this bit of informa- 
tion, and it is possible that henceforth the 
round dozen may grow into a hundred. 

Meanwhile some of the babies became rest- 
less and cried, while others slumbered peace- 
ably. The legs of such as could walk grew 
restless also ; and little feet pattered about, 
anchoring beneath the table loaded with toys. 
Upon this table stood a marvellous frosted 
chariot ; in other words, a huge perambulator 
covered with cotton wool to represent the 
frost and snow of the streets and roads. We 
may whisper aside that it was the fairer of 
the two, for the outside snow which had 
fallen from heaven so purely white was sadly 
discoloured, like innocence sullied by sin. 

The chariot with its white fleece had been 
presented to the créche by one of its bene- 
factresses, and occasionally conveyed to Re- 
gent’s Park some half-dozen or more of the 
babies. It now contained innumerable gar- 
ments, which a young lady mounted on a 
chair handed down when the hour of distri- 


| bution arrived. They were all ticketed, and 
the names “ Baby Jones,” “ Baby Hopkins,” 
and the like resounded. A suitable toy ac 
companied each article of clothing, and it 
was curious to watch the infant recipients. 
Two particularly attracted us. They were 
about the same age, and seated on their 
mothers’ laps side by side. We should have 
scarcely known “which was which,” until 
the fuzziest of white baa lambs was presented 
to each. One was all alivein a moment. The 
little face beamed with smiles, the hands 
grasped the white fleece, and an inquiring 
mind looked out of the eyes. The other 
baby took no notice of the toy beyond dig- 
ging its little fingers into the wool, but lay 
dull and passive, while its comrade laughed 
and jumped. As with the children, so with 
the mothers. One looked bright, the other 
melancholy. We wondered if the fathers 
were among the recipients of the bacon! 

In less than no time we were arrested by 
the military. The five-year-old boys marched 
round the room with gun on shoulder and 
parti-coloured cap on head, the gifts that 
had come to their share. We recognised the 
widow’s son amongst them, and she smiled as 
he marched past her. Dolls of every kind 
and size were embraced by the female in- 
fants: dolls that had only to be pinched to 
squeak, open and shut their eyes, beat cym- 
bals, and otherwise personify the little ones 
reported to be similarly pinched by abomin- 
able beggars to extort money from the credu- 
lously pitiful. All were satisfied, even two 
small maidens whose patience had been mar- 
vellously tested, for their gifts lay at the 
bottom of the perambulator, and they stood 
at its base expectant from the beginning of 
the distribution. “It is sure to come,” we 
had repeated, and their faith did not fail 
them. None happier than they when, at 
last, it was crowned by the possession of the 
loveliest of dolls, which, while comparing, 
they examined from head to foot. Query : 
Why do good ladies, who heap finery on the 
dolls, object to the mothers similarly adorn- 
ing their human dolls? Unquestionably the 
female breast heaves pleasurably at frills and 
furbelows; at any rate, dressmakers heave 
sighs when they tell us so. 

Before we separated a clerical friend arrived, 
who wound up the evening by sound advice 
attractively administered; but it had no 
effect upon the babies, who grew obstrepe- 
rous as night advanced ; either clamouring 
for rest or exulting over their toys. Never- 
theless the mothers clapped heartily to swell 
the chorus, and almost “brought down” 
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the house, babies and all, when three cheers 
were proposed for “The best of women and 
mothers,” by which everybody knew her 
most gracious Majesty was meant. And 
didn’t we all sing “God save the Queen” 
with all our hearts ? 

“You haven’t been to see us for a long 
time,” said the matron reproachfully, while 
everybody was hoping that everybody else 
would have a “Good night.” 

“No, but Iam coming,” we replied meekly. 

Will the reader come with us, and let us 
see the children in their cots, cribs, and 
pens ? 

It is not difficult to reach that green oasis, 
the disused burial-ground of St. John’s Wood 
Chapel, or to see the big Board Schools op- 
posite it, or to descend from them to our 
modest Day Nursery at 21, Lower William 
Street. It all lies at the bottom of the High 
Street, Portland Town. We find the matron 
and her handmaid, as usual with a baby in 
each arm, and surrounded by other babies, 
either happily slumbering in their cots, roll- 
ing on the woollen mat before the fire, or 
scrambling into their toy-strewn pens in the 
corner. One energetic two-year old stands 
in the centre of a rocking-boat, which he 
moves with the vigour of a wherryman. Not 
only can he rock himself, but such other in- 
fants as may chance to be fastened into the 
seats, and he is sadly missed when absent. 
Your real worker always is. 

Absence means that the mother is not out 
at work, and therefore keeps her children at 
home. During these very hard times, when 
the husbands seek work in vain, the wives 
are often the bread-winners, and but for the 
day’s washing or charing the family must 
starve. It is here that the créche becomes a 
public benefit. For four pence a day the 
mother can insure her child’s being well 
cared for, and the wholesome food and ten- 
dance are soon discernible in the improved 
condition of the young. An outbreak of 
measles and scarlatina has lately burst upon 
the poor of the neighbourhood. It kept 
many mothers and babies away from the 
tea, and thinned the ranks of the créche, as 
infection must be shunned. Several of its 
juvenile frequenters died, and sorrow fell 
on Mrs. Crossley and the matron, as well as 
on the parents ; for “to know the little ones 
intimately is to love them,” say their bene- 
factresses. In these trying circumstances 
the woman with a day’s work before her was 
obliged to give as much as nine pence a day 
to some other woman to see to her child, and 
this sadly diminished the half-crown earned. 





Regular employment is the exception, both 
with men and women, therefore the inmates 
of the créche vary, some children coming 
frequently, others only once a week. These 
are known as “Thursday, Friday, or Satur- 
day children.” For instance, the young 
widow who interested us at the tea chances 
to have work to-day, and two of her children 
are here. One slumbers peacefully in a cot, 
the other is helping to build a house with 
bricks ; to-morrow she must see to them her- 
self. ‘How she is to maintain the five I 
cannot tell,” sighs the kindly matron. “The 
others are now at the Board School.” So 
are several of the créche children, who, having 
arrived at Board-School years of discretion, 
still are young enough to need the food and 
supervision of the nursery. These are taken 
to and fro by the matron’s young daughter, 
who looks on them as her especial class. 
Happily the school is close at hand, and is 
a great contrast to the small dwelling that 
helps in its supplies. Indeed, there must be 
a larger one if the demand increases.* 

It is very interesting to watch the children 
cling to Mrs. Pope’s skirts while she is seated 
with one on each knee. One tiny maiden in 
black, here only for the second time, is un- 
happy and cries in a melancholy way ; but 
no sooner is she placed on that welcoming 
lap than she smiles agreeably. Thus do 
light and shade, grief and joy alternate from 
the cradle to the grave ; but who fully under- 
stands the sorrows of childhood? Mrs. 
Crossley and her friends help to mitigate 
them, for either she or some self-denying 
young lady spends some hours daily at the 
créche, nursing and amusing the babies. 
They invite others to assist in many ways, 
and friends are to understand there is a per- 
petual “At Home” at the Créche, where 
from twenty to thirty children are on view, 
occasionally more than thirty; but over- 
crowding is to be avoided both in créche and 
homestead. 

It is hoped that the parents will take the 
hint given by those two pounds of bacon, 
since poor Mrs. Pope is so often overcrowded 
with work that she has not a moment to her- 
self. Sometimes the babies are left with her 
till ten o’clock, but, as she says, how can the 
mothers help it? They are kept by their 
employers long over the regulation day of 
twelve hours, and have frequently a walk 
afterwards. It is truly wheel within wheel, 
but it behoves us all individually to see to 
our own particular wheel, so as not to over- 
run the people we employ to turn it. 

* Since procured in St. John’s Wood Terrace close by. 
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THE BEST OF DAYS. 


SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rey. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ Saviour, bless a little child.” 
Lesson : Exodus xx. 1—11. 
Text: “‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ 


I WANT to show you that it is a glorious | 


day, this Sunday of ours, far more 
glorious than either boys or girls, or even 
men and women think, especially nowadays; 
and I want you to do all you can, heart and 
soul, to keep it. It is glorious for the good 
it does ; it is still more glorious for the mes- 
sage it contains from and about the heart of 
the great God who rules y all. 

Once a bottle was found on the shore of 
the island of Jamaica, which was so covered 
with sea-shells that had grown on it, and sea- 
weeds that had grown afterwards upon them, 
that it looked more like a bit of sea-shore 
rock than a bottle; yet as it was the shape 
of a bottle, and was altogether so curious- 
iooking a thing, the native who saw it 
picked it up. If rock, it must be a strange 
rock, for it came floating in from the ocean, 
thrown up on the sand by the waves. The 
man took it to the Governor, who knew at 
once what it would be. 

Somewhere out on the sea, a ship had 
gone down on which a man or a woman had 
been who had friends to whom they longed 
to send a parting message. They had hur- 
riedly written one, and placing it inside a 
bottle, had corked the bottle and cast it into 
the sea, in the hope that somebody might 
spy it as it floated bobbing about there, when, 
alas! they had all been drowned, and were 
lying deep at the bottom of the sea. It 
must have been a long time ago. 

The Governor struck off the shells and 
weeds where a cork should be found, and in- 
serted a corkscrew and carefully drew the cork 
out, and found, as he had expected, a little 
letter within, reverently opened it and read, 
—great tears, like children’s tears, starting 
to his aged eyes and coursing down his 
deeply-wrinkled cheeks :—“To my darling 
wife. Our ship is on fire, nor is there any 
hope of our escape. I am facing death in 
peace, with but one prayer : it is for you and 
baby. God keep you both till we meet again.” 

Through long nights and days of sunshine 
and storm that bottle had kept this tender 
message. It was four thousand miles away, 
where under the sky it had been written and 


| committed to the wave, in the hope that it 
| might soothe a woman’s weary heart, weep 

ing on her wretched bed for a husband who 
| never returned. It was sixteen years since it 
had been written. 

Sunday is just such a wonder. It has 
| an outside and a tender message within, and 
it has come down through thousands of 
years and holding its tender message for 
a weary world. How it has travelled so far 
and has come into our very hands we need 
not stop to talk about: the message it bears, 
that is everything. 

The Sunday law, as we have read to-day, 
broke out through the darkness and thunder 
of Sinai. It was given to men who had many 
years lived the lives of slaves, who had been 
treated little better than cattle, and who 
were in danger of being, like cattle, self- 
willed and inconsiderate of each other’s feel- 
ings. Having been themselves goaded, they 
were likely, now that they are becoming 
masters, to goad others. These had grown 
degraded under degrading treatment. They 
had no love for fields and air and sky. The 
wind-blown flowers of the desert said nothing 
to them ; they heeded neither the moon nor 
the stars. They felt as yet but little beyond 
their old lust of flesh-pots, and were likely 
soon to be possessed of the power of a 
master, making their helpless dependants— 
animals, children, slaves, and cattle—tremble 
and shudder at it as, when they themselves 
were doomed and powerless, they had trem- 
bled and shuddered at the authorities in the 
degrading brick-fields of Egypt. 

So in the loneliness of the wild wilder- 
ness God commanded them to give to all 
their dependants what no Egyptian had ever 
given to them—one day-a-week’s rest, and 
ever after as the sun set on Friday evening, 
as God commanded, absolute rest came to all 
their toiling things, and was continued past 
the sunrise next morning, on past its high 
blazing noon next day, till the sun sank down 
again into the west and another night had 
|come. Such was the divine law to the 
Hebrew race. Of week-day toil and weari- 
ness there was quite plenty ; on the seventh 
day God ordered rest. 

Solemn and sublime indeed was the way 
| in which God ordered it. The place chosen 

was in a desert in the East, where was a 
| mountain of rock rising lofty against the 
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blue sky, alone and vast, and unutterably | 


dreary. Above its barren head gathered 


black clouds, in which thunder bounded and | 


pealed, from which lightnings broke forth 
and flashed in white flames and red, till the 
great mountain, as if in an agony, shud- 
dered, and the ground around trembled, on 
which stood the men and women and chil- 
dren, whose existence had been little more 
than that of draft animals—a vast, silent, 
trembling throng with upturned faces look- 
ing on that awful, irresistible power which 
stood for the name of the Lord God, who 
had rescued them from out of the iron hand 
which had crushed their fathers and children 
into early and nameless graves in Egypt. In 
that hourand in all that wide-stretching crowd 
there was not a man who had not grown 
paler, more reverent than he had ever grown 
under the terrors of his taskmaster’s lash. 

Remember that this, my children, is not 
the way in which God speaks to those who 
know and love Hisname. He did not speak 
to little Samuel so; but to these men who 
had thronged around flesh-pots like poor 
hungry animals eager to grab a mouthful, 
He spoke in this awful symbol of God, 
mightier than Pharaoh, surrounded with 
flaming generals. And they feared His 
awful power and listened to His will. 

In this silence and this thunder God spake 
these words: “Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” Then followed the prohi- 
bition of work to a master himself, and after 
to children, servants, and to labouring cattle. 

It was all for the sake of kindness to 
things living that Sunday was commanded. 
Its message to us all is, that God has com- 
passion for the weakness and wearinesses of 
His toiling world. It is a day full of God’s 
love and nobility, teaching men to be loving 
and noble. All the storm, thunder, and fire 
in which the commandment was born is but 
the symbol of the strength of God’s pity for 
His doing and suffering creatures. The red, 
flashing ) Seve and booming thunder are 
but a grand image of God’s indignation with 
the cruelties of powerful men ; for he is just 
as indignant with harshness and oppression 
as He is pitiful of helpless weariness. 

I want you, my dear children, to always 
lift up your voices in favour of the keeping 
of Sunday. It is as true now as ever it was, 
that masters can be cruel; and cruelty dooms 
men, women, children, and cattle to stagger 
under grievous burdens, little and great, and 
quietly, slowly, and surely be thrust into 
early graves. Money-lovers can be blindly 
cruel when cruelty puts money into their 





pockets. Lazy and thoughtless people can 
be cruel when cruelty saves them trouble and 
ministers to their ease. And such people 
still need to be made to do out of fear what 
they will not do out of unselfish sympathy 
and human fairness. Till men use their heads 
and hearts for others as they use them for 
themselves, there will be people who will be 
cruel to their own children; and others who 
whilst they would rather die a thousand 
deaths than hurt a child of theirs, would not 
give a thought to a man-servant or a maid- 
servant; and others who, whilst kind to all 
that is human, care little for the lower 
animals, And yet others, who pampering 
and caressing dogs and cats, would not care 
for the cold and hungry stranger at their 
gate. And the glorious message of this 
grand old Sunday is that God cares for all 
human beings and lower animals, even chil- 
dren and foreigners. 

And Sunday, however English laws may 
secure it to us, will never be anything but 
the gift of God. It tells fancied irresponsible 
power—the Solomons and the Dives and the 
great ladies of the land—He cares for them, 
and also for the gaunt skin-and-bone camel 
that carries their baggage and the bowed oxen 
that draw their plough. Inhabitants of palaces, 
owners of barns, and four-legged sleepers in 
strawyards, all share their Creator’s thought, 
and are named in His divine will. 

Now do you not think that His beautiful 
Sunday law ought to give God’s name a 
place in the soul and heart of all of us, and 
make Him, for His lofty, lowly love, beloved 
and praised for evermore ? 

And ought you not to be still on Sundays 
contentedly, and do all you can as good 
Christian children that it may be a day of 
rest, at least to all the little world in which 
God has put you to live ? 

And should you not recognise and rejoice 
in the good and benevolent motives of its 
great giver, and take joy in rest-giving, as 
the Maker and Keeper and Judge of your 
life does ? 

It is thus that Sunday is a good day for 
both body and soul, and a day on which to 
learn what is the blessedness of kindness and 
the heaven of God. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hywn: “ Father, lead me day by day.” 
Lesson : 2 Kings v. 1—4. 


Text: “Thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servants, nor thy maid-servants.” 


As I want you to be a resolute lover of 
the Sunday, through your seeing all the 
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beauty that is in the Sunday law, I wiii talk 
a little to you on each of those names that 
are named in it. 

First, then, it names fathers and mothers. 

I have spoken to you of the stop Sunday 
puts to the cruel overwork of toiling creatures 
which selfishness and thoughtlessness impose 
on the helpless. But side-by-side with 
thoughtlessness and selfishness, there is much 
goodness in the world which also needs this 
day of commanded rest. There are fathers 
and mothers who are prompted to toil for 
the children they love so well to almost 
mortal weariness—till indeed all too young 
their hands fail, their eyes close, they have 
to be put away in the dark earth, and their 
little ones are orphans, whose table has to 
be spread, and whose bed made by other 
hands, and their home is dull and mournful. 
All this is not what God likes, and because 
Hewishes good parentstohave “‘long life,” —it 
is so good for their children—He forbids the 
labour of over-anxious hearts, and over- 
willing hands. Because He is wisdom as 
well as love, they are not to have their 
own way. On Sunday, at least, they must 
cease work. They have strength to go on 
for months; but that is not enough; He 
wants them to have it go on for years. So 
to kind fathers and mothers, because they are 
kind, and for the children’s sakes, He com- 
mands, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.” 

Then next it names the children. There 
have been from the beginning, and there are 
now besides many good, many hard-hearted 
fathers and mothers who would not scruple 
to overwork their children in toil and service 
for themselves. They have neither servants 
nor slaves, nor cattle, to be cold and cruel to. 
Yet they have little helpless sons and daugh- 
ters. Ihave known such unhappy little sons 
and daughters; and to children who have 
never suffered, the story of what they endure 
would sound more like that horrible night- 
mare which once awoke them screaming in 
fright than anything else they know. Yet 
they daily and quietly bear it. God would 
have kindness to them all. But though kind- 
ness cannot come by order, rest can, and 
rest they shall have one whole day in seven. 
So runs God’s command. 

But again, children need Sunday to pro- 
tect them from their own young thoughtless 
selves. Not only limbs weary and aching 
of household toil need rest, but limbs of 
happy, dauntless children who, all the free 
fair hours of the week, dance and leap in 
games, run in and out and round about 





homes, and farmstead, sunny, airy hills, and 
shady valley and streets and courts, romping 
the life out of them for mere childish, joyous 
wantonness. These active, elastic little limbs 
need a pause one day in seven as much as 
do their sturdier, steadier fathers’and mothers’ 
toiling with the butter, the vineyard, and the 
plough. Happy childhood has only care of 
present gaiety ; but God wants you to keep 
your gaiety and your health and strength, 
through childhood and youth, up to when 
grown-up men and women have become old. 
And there is a better chance of that if romp- 
ing ceases all day and playthings are put 
away awhile, and the romping limbs are quiet 
a whole day a week. Toys, too, as well as 
their users will both come out the fresher 
for it. 

Sunday is no day of tyranny or of pain 
for children; present health and conscious 
joy as well as future blessing are in it. It is 
the day when neither toys nor tools separate 
family. Both are put away and fathers and 
mothers and their dauntless boys and girls 
come face to face to spend good times to- 
gether ; when the old folks dream of child- 
hood and talk of the children they have lost, 
and of absent friends they love, and of Jesus 
and of God, and children hear and ask ques- 
tions. And heaven dawns and is greeted as 
only dawning youth can greet it. It is a 
happy, family day. 

But even if what might be done with Sun- 
day is not done, the observance of the day 
is at least a weekly training for littley folks 
in the practice of obedience to authority, 
and that is so valuable that, even if with 
needless pain, every child should be glad to 
learn it. It lies at the root of many another 
most worthy joy. 

Now I come to the names “ man-servants 
and maid-servants,” through which like carved 
screen work, if we come close, we can see 
the sweet thought and care of God for tired, 
toiling limbs. These names, among the 
Hebrews, included slaves, and for the slaves, 
just as for children, God commands a rest 
day. 

eS man-servants and maid-servants were 
small. The little Hebrew maid we have just 
read about was brought away from her home 
and native land. At a battle, in which her 
people were beaten, she was kidnapped by 
the wild revellers of war; a soldier lifted 
her crying up to his saddle beside him, or 
placed her in a mule cart which rolled away 
with her, or tied her along with other 
slaves, neck to neck, and made her march 
in the long, mournful procession of captives 
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out of her land towards Syria, victorious 
soldiers escorting them, shouting their war- 
songs, to sell her or give her away to a 
strange people; and mother and father, 
sister and brother were lost for ever. 

Sometimes these slaves fared well, and 
they passed as happy a life as a captive 
stolen from home and kindred could. Child- 
captives, with their childish beauty, and 
pretty foreign accent, found the hearts of 
the people they served. But friends and 
home, and all the mirth and games of com- 
rades in the old market-place by their village- 
gate were gone, never to return. 

Some of these servants and slaves were 
grown men and women who were made 
captives, and marched across dreary deserts 
to servitude ; just as, with broken hearts and 
greatly stung pride, the Hebrews were taken 
to Babylon. Their lot was weariest and sad- 
dest, as with weeping eyes, they watched 
where the sun went down over their native 
land. 

There were, too, servants who yielded them- 
selves to serve (as Jacob served his voluntary 
fourteen years) for wages or reward. 

But however they came, God would not 
leave them absolutely in their owner’s power, 
for there were mistresses who were un- 
womanly, and masters who were hardened 
and vitiated ; and to such people, and to all, 
God named slaves as His care; He had a 
heart for them ; and commanded a rest-day 
for them, for them as much as for their 
richest and most sumptuously dressed mas- 
ter and those golden-haired little folks of 
his, whose joyous childhood was without a 
shadow or a want. 

Especially was it needful for Divine kind- 
ness to speak up for the slave in the service 
of such people as were standing trembling 
around Sinai, themselves but marching slaves, 
who had all too long been familiar with the 
cruelty of their superiors. Great learned 
and rich folks had crushed and ground 
down, and burdened, and whipped, and 


slaughtered them and their fathers, heedless | 
of aught but their own will. Ever since. 
they had been infants had they been familiar | 
with the sight of masters satiating their lust | 


of money or of vengeance upon their man- 
servants and maid-servants. Worn out and 
killed by labour or the lash, their people had 
fallen down motionless and senseless, red- 
stained with blood on the sand by the brick- 
fields, to be kicked aside into a ditch, food 
for vultures. 

They had seen it all, from morning till 
night, from the first day of the year till the 








last, with no power to hinder. They had 
themselves toiled from their first power to 
work, and, but for the delivery, must have still 
toiled till they groaned painfully away their 
last weary breath, with no wage for their 
pains but blows and curses. And it was the 
learned, the refined, and the powerful who 
had acted so brutally: priests of religion 
had said, too, it was right ; they knew that: 
they knew little more. Who then was to 
teach them a nobler bearing to toiling weak- 
ness and suffering, now that it had come to 
be their turn to have servants under them, 
slaves and strangers ? God would doit; and 
He did it, heralded by pealing thunders, 
flaming banners of lightning, till cowed, these 
pitiably brought-up men and women fell down 
trembling. He coupled rest for the slave 
with worship of Himself, whose awful pre- 
sence made the great mountain shake. God’s 
day was to be a day for the slave as well as 
for Him, when, done and crushed-out, that 
creature of His might drop down upon his 
straw bed, and for four-and-twenty hours not 
be required to work again. 

Is not that beautiful? Is not the name of 
God made noble and grand by it ? 

I pity all the children who keep Sunday, 
yet are never made to feel with all their 
young, pure enthusiasm, that they are doing 
their little part to keep up one of the greatest 
blessings of this weary world; and are, so 
far, co-workers together with the thoughtful, 
kind, and compassionate God. 

Oh the depth of the tenderness breaking 
through the terror and smoke and flame, 
and stern command of the mountain, “Sun- 
day, no work!” to be kept and remembered 
for ever. 

I love to think of it. To me there is a 
greatness in their God which surpasses all 
the Hebrews ever knew or dreamed, and 
which neither words nor the splendour of 
the crashing storm can speak. It is not in 
the Sinai fire, nor in its red furnace smoke ; 
it is in the grandeur of naming the “servant,” 
the slave, telling as it does how God is bound 
by keen sympathy and love with all helpless 
weary flesh and blood. Captive, servant, 
slave, all are names of creatures who have 
been made as girl and boy babies, by the 
same God’s hand which made their master ; 
and the fact that they have been compelled 
to yield themselves up to earn their daily 
bread, or have been captured in war, makes 
no difference to the regard of the great 
pure God who made them. The Bible calls 
our Creator “a faithful Creator.” None are 


| ever forgotten by Him, despite the possible 
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overty, degradation, and crimes of their 
ives. If they have not all brave and gene- 
rous masters, they have at least all a brave 
and generous Father in heaven. 
So says Sunday. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Beyond the clear blue sky.” 
Lesson : Psalm xcv. 
Text: “Nor thy cattle.” 

The next name named in God’s Sunday 
command is the cattle ; “nor thy cattle,” it 
Bays. 

Not the least of all the hard and useful 
toilers of the world do draft animals need a 
commanded day of rest. Though the claims 
of their weariness might be nothing to the 
Hebrew, they were much to God. So Sun- 
day must be for cattle as well as for men. 

Some children, and grown people too, 
resent Sunday as if it were ordered by a 
proud and disdainful God, who was a go- 
vernor, nothing more, and would make 
people feel it too, and required them to 
crouch to Him, thinking all the while only 
of Himself and the submission due to Him. 

But this is all wretched and wicked and 
wholly wrong. It was pity for “ mere ani- 
mals,” as men call plough-dragging oxen and 
burden-bearing asses. It was God thinking 
of them—of the hoois, the shoulders, the 
backs of them ; of their health, comfort, and 
long life. 

Not only is it to be a day of rest for 
aching limbs of man and his children and his 
ploughman, but He will have it a day in 
which the yoke-ox and the hard-driven 
little ass may lie down. He knows their 
frame as well as ours; He remembers that 
they are dust as well as we. He is the great 
maker of us both, and has the same regard 
for their tired flesh and aching bones as for 
ours. The Sabbath command is for both 
man and his cattle. Is not all this beautiful? 

It must have seemed a wonderful land to 
strangers who chanced to visit it—this little 
land of the Hebrews—and a beautiful one to 
those who saw it out of kind hearts. Only 
six days’ work and then a whole day’s rest 
for the slave and the humblest skin-and-bone 
brute! Especially would it strike them in 
the toiling weeks at the height of the harvests 
when, under its blazing sun, the ripened 
barley was reaped and the sheaves lifted to 
the wain, and barns were filled; and when 
the grapes were stripped and the wine fat 
was pressed, and the wine skins were filled 
and loaded on the ass for the cities, to see, 


as the sun set, sickles fall, grape treaders 


XVI—49 


stop, half-filled waggons left, labourers go 
home, and ox and ass keep Sabbath. No 
such sight did they see in their land. There 
was the tethered ass free to nibble his bit of 
green all day or to sprawl himself idly in 
the warm sun he loved so well. There was 
the ox leading its dozy, dreaming, lumbering 
way from stall to stream to water, no work 
expected from its poor limbs that whole day 
long than that they should go there and 
back. And what must that stranger have 
thought when he was told that all this was 
the animals’ God-given right —that the Sabbath 
was the day the cattle’s God had made? No 
wonder that we find bits of the Hebrew 
religion all over the world. Men of good- 
will must have been charmed with it. 

The Hebrew walked but a short distance 
that day, and that little distance he walked 
|funereally. It seemed religious to do so, 
| which made it a specially good day for the 

sheep wandering after the shepherd on the 
| hills. Many of them had shepherds who 
| were mere thoughtless hirelings, whose own 
| the sheep were not. Though never by any 
chance on any day did such a shepherd carry 
a heart of care for the weary ewes and the 
staggering little legs of the lambs, on Sab- 
baths at least he walked with them gently. 

It almost seemed as if by Sunday their 
Creator had said to all leathery-hided things 
—wondering, dreaming camels, weary asses, 
big horn-headed oxen, with their galled 
shoulders and spreading hoofs—‘* Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.” Though this is not its 
| letter, this is the spirit of God’s Sunday law. 
And never did anybody so understand and 
so enjoy this as Jesus. Son as He was of 
the God who gave it, He ever loved what 
brought rest to weary things. No need was 
there that He should take more than the 
brief Sabbath day’s journey to see the works 
of His Father, and delight in them. The 
sight of beasts who had done the ploughing 
and burden-carrying of the week sprawling 
at rest in their master’s stall would be quite 
enough. 

“Let us stop here,” I fancy I hear Him 
saying to His disciples as they reach the door 
of the first shadowy stall by the way, where 
beasts lay sleeping or chewing their cud. 
Far worse weariness had He Himself than 
any of those prostrate helpers of man knew, 
but that only made Him the more sympa- 
thetic and pitiful; and the sight of them 
resting there a pretty and joyous one. That 
poor aged, work-worn ox crouching in the 
gloom there, its big, horned |:ead stretched 
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out before it in the litter, its four lumpy | 
legs curled up under it, was to Him abiding | 
under the shadow of the Almighty. Very | 
dirty and tumbledown might be the place at 

whose open door Jesus had stopped, in which 

that brute, eased of the harness, slept and 

snored its long day away, but for all that it 

was a house of God, a place where God’s 

honour dwelt. Coarse enough were those 

long-drawn sounds of the snoring brute 

breaking on the quiet in which Jesus stands, 

but to Him it was all an unconscious, per- 

petual psalm to its God and His Father, 

which, for deep, heart-stirring music, the 

psalms of the synagogue did not reach. 

That was a beautiful name of His when 
He called Himself the “ Lord of the Sabbath.” 
A lord of a thing is one who is exalted by 
proudly owning and loving and enjoying it. 
And as Jesus glanced at the unused wain 
close by, the reared-up yoke in the corner 
yonder, and thought of the good ploughman 
at home with wife and child, it was a day 
for Him to rejoice and be glad in: He had 
the exalted and satisfied heart that owned it 
all. He had the unsearchable riches of the 
Lordship of the Sabbath day. And asthe Son 
of the God who made it, He was proud of 
His Father’s protective reign. 

As He went His way to that farmer’s ox- 
stall He had passed flowers by the thousand, 
and scores of happy birds, but He did not 
pause with these to-day. They held not His 
Sabbath joys ; those were in the first cattle- 
shed He reached. When He went His way 
into desert places to be apart and quiet, He 
saw no sufferers among the animal roamers 
there; they needed no Sabbath; for the 
Sabbath, that “was made for man,” to curb 
man’s Just of money, to control his selfishness 
and thoughtlessness, and inconsiderateness 
for humble, helpless things. It was given 
for man’s cattle, captured, trained, and har- 
nessed by man, lest they should strain their 
heart out in his service. It was not for wild 
cattle upon the thousand hills of the desert ; 
these were free to roam with the freedom 
with which God had made them free. These 
walked, they stampeded, and laid themselves 
down to chew their cud, doze and dream, all 
at their own will. Majestic, sinewy “bulls of 
Bashan,” which had never bowed their erect 
heads to any man’s yoke, went their way 
there. None had ever goaded their flanks, 
urging their way with plough, or burden. 
Free were the asses that grazed its grass, 
sauntering over the turf or putting their 
unshod hoofs to it, flinging out their limbs, 





splashing through streams, of mere wanton- 





ness of joy. Meat and drink enough and to 
spare had God spread for these, and He made 
them, weary, to lie down on soft, green pas- 
tures for their bed. But oxen on farms and 
asses men saddled, which toiled and went at 
the will of man, often of brutalised, ignorant, 
inconsiderate man ; these needed protection, 
and they should have it ina Sabbath. Victims 
of unkindness they might be; but once a 
week at least some rays of heavenly light 
and peace should fall upon them, some rest 
should steal into their weary bones. 

The whole heart of the Sabbath, Jesus said, 
was “to do good ” as God thinks of good. And 
the pitiless grumblers at His beautiful kindly 
ways murmured at His healing the sick on 
the Sabbath. Shedding loving glances over 
them, He said the very end for which it was 
given was that men should be kindly humane, 
and divine. So you see that one reason for 
our Sunday is the muscle and bone and nerve 
which He has given to all His living, palpi- 
tating, panting creatures which toil wearies. 

So if you want to be happy on Sunday, to 
be, indeed, little lords of the Sabbath day, 
instead of little slaves of it, think pitifully 
and thankfully of the millions of very tired 
animals that are taking their rest on it. This 
will make you proud and glad, and loyal to 
the great Father in heaven, because He made 
so good a day, and you will have a little 
of the bliss and nobleness and strength of a 
child of God in you, the God who “made 
and loveth all.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ Let us with a gladsome mind.” 
Lesson : Luke xv. 11—24. 

Text: “ Nor the stranger that is within thy gate.” 


And now we come to the last name in the 
command. 

One after another, down to the cattle, 
God named all the dependants it had fallen 
to the lot of man to control till the last, and 
to the Hebrew the least, “the stranger that 
was within his gate,” or as we should call 
him, the foreigner. The stranger the He- 
brew hated. 

Yet Joseph had been a stranger in Egypt, 
and there had risen to be second ruler of the 
empire. Moses, too, had been a stranger in 
Egypt, yet had he become a prince of the 
royal house. Daniel had been a stranger in 
Babylon, yet had he risen to be a cherished 
counsellor of the king. Never had a stranger 
any such chance among Hebrews. Proud 
with the hard pride of class, they thought of 
strangers to hate and scorn them, and counted 
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them godless as oxen, vile as a wild dog. 
Lonely and desolate, indeed, was the lot of 
that unhappy stranger who, in his flight from 
his native land, chanced to find his way into 
the land of the Hebrews. 

But the mind of God is totally unlike the 
mind of a Hebrew. To Him a stranger was 
capable of weakness and suffering, and for 
that reason had a place in His kind and 
pitiful heart, and was named to his master 
along with that master’s own child—“ Thou 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter. . . nor the 
stranger that is within thy gate.” 

So much of a stranger was this God-named 
man that all that was known of him was, 
that he was “within the gate.” The folks 
who gave him employment did not know 
more. For aught they knew, he might have 
been the prodigal son of some family better- 
to-do than themselves, like the poor foolish 
lad of whom Jesus tells in the lesson we 
read ; or he might possibly be the run-away 
from a palace and the wrath of a king, as 
Moses was when, a stranger, he took a place 
as shepherd in Midian ; or he might be pur- 
sued of a manslayer, or an officer who sought 
to put him into prison for debt. Nothing 
had they learnt, maybe, of his past. He was 
a stranger; that was all. He was from a 
foreign land—they knew no more—and 
perishing with hunger, had gladly filled his 
belly with the food they gave him for wage 
for his labour. He was within their gates : 
he was that, and to them only that. 

From his own native land and home he 
had become an exile, lost and sheltered the 
while in the farmstead of a far-off land. 
Whilst God had a heart for those who had 
come by misfortune, who had done no wrong, 
who sheltered there an innocent and help- 
less life from a powerful and relentless foe, 
His pity did not stop there. Whether they 
were good or bad, base or noble, He thought 
for them all—for the fugitive and vaga- 
bond on the earth who had fled from all 
who knew him. How he had come to fly 
God knew, though He alone. He had seen 
him, somebody after him in hot wrath, fly 
like some hunted deer. He had watched him 
stop a second in his panting flight, to listen 
eagerly for sounds behind, then stoop down 
and thirstily drink of a brook. He had seen 
him fly again till on some great, dark, open 
moor, worn out, he flung himself down to 
sleep under the starry sky. He had watched 
his restless sleep and timid, starting waking 
at the dawn, his renewed flight, not knowing 
whither he went, on and on. He had seen 





him, passing the goat-herd, beg a drop of | Christian world, it is the only taste of mercy 


milk ; then run again till he had placed 
long miles between himself and the man that 
he feared, and had reached a land with a 
strange tongue, where he had hired himself, 
thankful for the most menial of work and the 
lowest wage, so that he might not perish of 
hunger. 

How that stranger within their gate had 
reached the Hebrew farm, God could recall 
from first to last, and God alone; but He 
could do it. in full. And as all God gives— 
His bright, shining sun, and free air, and blue 
sky, and showers—He gives to bad and good 
alike, so his Sundays shall be for all strangers, 
the poor cowed vagabonds among them as 
well as the innocent victims of misfortune. 

The Hebrews when strangers among Egyp- 
tians had been ground down in proud and 
careless and scornful ways, and turned into 
mere tools for making money. What was 
the good of being redeemed if they could not 
have the freedom of their betters and do 
likewise ? Was it not the right of a master 
to do as he liked with the stranger that was 
within his gate ! 

So, as the friend of the stranger, God spake 
in the thunders and out of the lightning 
cloud and put the tired runaway on the 
level of the tired child. 

The Hebrews kept the letter of the com- 
mand but not its spirit, and hated a man who 
did not speak their tongue, who did not say 
their creed. When Sabbaths came round 
they had no seat at church for him, and when 
he died they thrust him with unclosed eyes 
into a hole in the sand, or left him where he 
fell, death upon him, to the teeth of the 
jackal. ‘They were,” the Bible says, “a 
wicked and rebellious people.” Sabbaths 
which were to be days of oneness with all 
living things, on which to have a. smile 
and a care for slaves and foreigners as 
well as for equals and friends, they made 
into painful and sanctimonious penances. A 
day they ought to have used to make 
strangers to know and to revere and to love 
the good God of Israel, they spoilt and 
wasted ; and made their God seem a being 
hard, scornful and hateful as themselves. 
Still the stranger had his day of peace and 
rest. What their masters would not do for 
brotherhood’s sake, they did for the sake of 
Sinai ; and the stiff, tired foreigner fell asleep 
on his straw by the cattle, to dream of child- 
hood and home, and to be thus all unwit- 
tingly nearer both heaven and God. The 
Sabbath was the stranger’s rest. 

And to toiling millions to-day, all over the 
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they know—this day which came down from 
heaven. So we should honour and keep and 
love it the best day of all. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Day by day we magnify thee.” 
Lesson : Psalm cxlviii. 

Text: “ Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

The holiest use of the Sunday is to learn 
to take kindly interest in all living things, 
feeling your relation above all to tired, help- 
less things, and weak ones. The day was 
given especially for helplessness and weak- 
ness. We go to church to get the know- 
ledge of the Giver of Sunday, that we may 
learn how kind and good and generous He 
is, and become glad in Him, and good and 
kind and brave to one another: by looking 
and thinking, goodness passes from God to 
us. That is why we go to church and have 
our family Sunday evenings. It is that we 
may see and recognise and know our master 
God, and, as His servants, do more than 
obey His commandment. We want to catch 
His spirit and carry it about with us, and 
apply it in daily life; we want, indeed, 
heart and soul to become true and pitiful 
and brave, and so to be like Him. 

Here is a story, one of countless thousands 
like it which God knows, though He knows 
them almost alone, which will show you what 
1 mean. It happened in a stormy sea, when 
huge, furious waves dashed over a breaking- 
up ship stuck fast upon a rock some miles 
from the land. Load after load of the peo- 
ple had been taken to the shore from the 
sinking ship by the life-boat sent out by the 


land people, because they had seen a ship’s. 


distress-lights shot up into the midnight sky 
over the sea. It had not loaded its last load 
till the ship was almost gone to pieces and 
washed away in the mad rage of waters which 
ceaselessly thundered down onevery part of it. 
Here and there ribs and spars still stood up, 
the angry sea boiling and leaping about 
them, and on one of these still standing 
pieces of the ship was a passenger, the last. 
There he clung with his luggage clasped in 
his arms. 

It was with the greatest danger to the 
boat and everybody in it, that the crew 
rowed near enough to the man for him to 
cast himself in, as the sweeping waves 
hurried it past almost under where he clung, 
But he could not leap for that luggage of his. 
Foolish man ! why did he so cling to it ? 

“Throw that bundle away!” screamed 
the coxswain, trying to be heard above the 





storm, as his boat for a second time was 
approaching the up-standing spar where the 
man was perched, to be hurried by. “Throw 
it away !” 

But again the man failed to leap into the 
boat, and still clung to the bundle. Poor 
fellow! he did not part with his bundle. 
He either could not hear for the storm, or 
could not for his heart ; he clung to the spar 
and to his bundle. 

Brave, strong arms swung the boat round 
again to give the obstinate man his last 
chance, but luggage the captain would not 
have; his boat was loaded too deeply 
already. 

This time the man made his resolve. As 
the boat shot past over the swirling waves 
beneath him, he threw the bundle, which fell 
amongst the people with a little scream, at 
which they unfastened it till they came to 
where a little child wept. Then they under- 
stood, and looked for the man. The spar 
was gone ; he had perished, tossed and flung 
and dashed and lost amongst the ship’s broken 
hull and the jagged rocks. That man was 
black, a negro, a slave ; the baby was white, 
it was his mistress’s; she had confided it to 
him, and he was faithful unto death, and he 
went through that terrible sea straight from 
bondage to the liberty of God and the crown 
of life. 

The story tells that that negro slave had a 
kind mistress, who had soothed his fever with 
a woman’s sweetness, had strengthened his 
weary hours with a kindly word, and so he 
came to have a devotion which seemed to 
belong rather to a ministering spirit than to 
a man bought and sold as pigs are, having 
fodder thrown to him as cattle have, and 
being thrashed, if he vexed his drivers, as a 
wayward dog would be thrashed. He had 
seen goodness, and had felt it and loved it, 
and it made a noble and grand soul in 
him. 

And could all oppressed men but know 
God, what purity above a babe’s, what de- 
votion of love above a mother’s there is in 
Him, what wonderful things would they find 
start up in their breasts which lie sleeping 
in them all unknown now! Loyalty to Him 
might clash with love of life, as that negro’s 
loyalty to that mother and babe clashed 
with his love of life, but they would not, 
they could not, fail in loyalty to Him. 

And this is why “to know” Him, only to 
know Him, that is all, Jesus says, “is life 
eternal!” It is nobility seen, and felt, and 
loved that redeems men alike to God and to 
one another. 

















I.—HOME NOTES. 
RECREATIVE EVENING SCHOOLS. 


‘THERE are 400,000 boys and girls in London, 
between the ages of thirteen and eighteen, who 
have passed through the Elementary schools and are 
now engaged in earning a living for themselves. They 
have had a certain amount of education, it is true, 
but not enough to give them any strong interest in 
what they have learned, or to enable them to carry 
on their education without help; and even if they 
were inclined to make the effort, when work is over 
they have little vigour left for any severe mental 
exertion. If left to themselves they will wander 
about the streets in silly, if not absolutely vicious, 
society ; they can get no good, and may get a great 
deal of harm, and must be in constant peril of moral 
degradation. What can be done to help them? 
That is a question which has often been asked, and 
one to which the Recreative Evening Schools’ Asso- 
ciation is trying to find an answer. Ordinary classes, 
as experience has proved, are useless; but a happy 
combination of work and play may succeed when 
other means have failed ; this is the principle which 
the Society is carrying out, and the experiment has 
had a remarkable amount of success. Classes con- 
ducted according to this method by voluntary teachers 
have been opened within the last twelve months at 
several of the Board Schools in London, and the 
attendance has already risen to 4,350. There is no 
attempt to teach trades, but the scholars are taught 
how to use their hands and to enjoy simple pleasures, 
which they can find in their own homes. They are 
taught to draw, design, model, paint, and carve ; 
how to cook and to sew, to prepare lantern slides 
and to use them, and many other things as well, not 
omitting musical drill, which does for the body as a 
whole what other pursuits do for hands and eyes. 
So far, at any rate, the scheme has worked excel- 
lently, and the experience of the coming winter will 
probably settle whether it shall be established as a 
permanent part of our educational system. To in- 
sure success two things are needed : (1) voluntary 
teachers in every branch of the work and in all parts 
of London who can give one hour a week, but with 
regular and punctual attendance, from October to 
Christmas, or from Christmas to Easter; (2) dona- 
tions of money or of educational appliances, such as 
pianos, optical lanterns and slides, pictures, maps, 
and books. All contributions or promises of help 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Recreative 
Evening Schools Association, 37, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C., and as work for the winter is now 
beginning, the sooner they are sent the better. 


A NEW SAINT. 


It is difficult to believe that the French and the 
Scotch prelates who are pressing for the canonisation 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, can be entirely serious ; 
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and certainly if the Catholic Church can make a 
saint of that misguided and unfortunate woman, 
no one need despair. Her real claims to the title 
practically consist in her fierce hatred of Protest- 
antism and in the dignified spirit and manner with 
which she met her tragic and terrible death—the 
greatest act of kindness ever shown her as it encircled 
her memory for all time with a certain halo of 
romance. But of her life the less said the better. 
Most of it was passed in a world of vice and vanity, 
corruption and intrigue, in which she learned to be 
unscrupulous in her own means and methods when 
her time of power came: Had she prevailed in the 
long struggle into which she threw her whole 
strength, we might have seen another St. Bartholo- 
mew’s massacre in Scotland. Her young husband’s 
appalling murder and her hasty marriage to the 
assassin, in spite of all human charity, must leave 
an eternal stain on her character, which time may 
soften but can never efface. Even in her last hours, 
asa great historian has pointed out, her instincts 
were those of the stage. ‘‘She prayed for the 
Church which she had been ready to betray, for her 
son whom she had disinherited, for the Queen whom 
she had endeavoured to murder. She prayed God to 
avert His wrath from England, that England which 
she had sent a last message to Philip to beseech him 
to invade.’””? This is the woman whom we may now 
be asked to reckon among the noblest saints the 
world has known. Many devout Catholics will feel 
the same repugnance to admit her to the band 
that Cardinal Newman confesses he felt in Jerome’s 
case. 


THE ORGANIST’S GUILD. 


With the great musical revival which has spread 
over the Christian churches of England during the 
last few years, the organist’s position has come to be 
one of high importance as regards our public wor- 
ship. Hecan do much to help or to hinder, both 
by his own attitude and by his influence on the 
choir. If he chooses, he can make the services a 
delight or a misery to those who conduct them. A 
Guild intended to strengthen and develop ‘‘a high 
sense of the sacredness and honour belonging to the 
vocation of organist,’’ like the one recently formed, 
may work the most wonderful service in bringing 
men to recognise that those who lead the praise of 
the sanctuary are ministers of God no less than 
those who lead the prayers or expound the Word. 
There is inspiration as well as safety in numbers, 
and the more closely members of the same profes- 
sion draw together, the more completely do they 
come to recognise the honour and responsibility of 
their calling. This has been matter of common ex- 
perience in other cases, and the same result may be 
expected to follow here. It is, however, a cause for 
deep regret that the new Guild should have orga- 
nized itself on narrow and sectarian lines, excluding 
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from membership all who are not adherents of the 
Established Church. If doctrine divides us, worship 
unites us. In our sacred song there is a glorious 
Christian communism: each Church borrows for its 
own use the noblest hymns of others. The musician 
should be as broad in his religious sympathy as 
those who write or collect our hymns. 


A COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 

Every murder seems to swell the volume of crime, 
not only in itself, but by the fascination which it 
exercises over the ignorant and the vicious, who dwell 
upon and gloat over its details, and the great case 
which has lately engrossed so much of public atten- 
tion will do infinite harm in this way, especially 
since the murderer came so near to escape. But 
revolting as the whole story was, it has at least done 
some good in proving the necessity for a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. It isascandalous blot upon our legal 
system that no such tribunal exists ; and if, as we have 
already acknowledged, appeal is necessary in civil 
cases, it is infinitely more essential in criminal cases, 
‘when life itself may be at stake. All recent expe- 
rience shows that public sentiment is determined to 
revise judicial sentences, and that where a capital 
charge is involved, the nation is no longer satisfied 
with the careful though private inquiry instituted by 
the Home Secretary of the day. We feel, and 
rightly feel, that it is terrible to send an innocent 
prisoner to the gallows, but fail to recognise perhaps 
that ‘it is hardly less terrible to allow a guilty man 
to escape,’’ and so we catch recklessly at any means 
of evasion that may seem within our reach. We do 
not fully respect the law because we do not perfectly 
trust it in cases of this kind, and until we have a 
competent and impartial tribunal, to which any 
criminal after conviction can appeal, even our better 
instincts will continue to lead us astray. 


THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Sir Thomas Crawford’s address at the Congress of 
the British Medical Association dealt with a ques- 
tion of the highest interest to all who are concerned 
for the general well-being of the people. He at- 
tempted to answer the question whether our popula- 
tion as a whole is advancing or degenerating in 
health and physical condition. The conclusions at 
which he arrived were gloomy, if not absolutely 
depressing, for whilst admitting that the state of the 
more prosperous classes in the community had altered 
very much for the better, he endeavoured, with the 
aid of statistics, to show that though some portion 
of the nation had risen in the scale, the great mass 
had fallen, and fallen seriously. But on further 
examination, the alarming contrast afforded by his 
figures vanishes. The figures themselves, under a 
rigid and minute analysis, tell a different tale; and 
when we hear that the deductions are drawn from 
the number of recruits rejected by the army surgeons 
at different periods, it is at once evident that the 
basis is too slight to afford any substantial ground 
either for encouragement or alarm. It is by no 





means certain that the recruiting officers exercised 
the same care in their preliminary examination, and 
it is obvious that in times like the present, when the 
army offers comparatively fewer attractions than it 
did thirty or forty years ago to the best of our 
labouring classes, the natural effect must be to lead 
the recruiting sergeant to take good, bad, and indif- 
ferent alike, trusting to luck as to their satisfying 
the medical officer. We might reasonably have 
expected the ‘proportion of rejections to increase, 
though as a matter of fact it has diminished. It is 
instructive to mark carefully the points at which the 
present appears to compare unfavourably with the 
past. In the case of a very large number of physical 
infirmities and diseases the number of sufferers has 
greatly lessened, but the rejections for diseases of 
heart, for affections of the nerves, and for defects of 
sight, have considerably increased. But we must 
not forget that the advance of scientific knowledge 
enables us to detect the presence of disease now 
where it could not have been recognised before, and 
that the ‘precision of modern weapons demands a 
clearness and accuracy of vision not essential before. 
There is no reason to despond, much less to despair. 


THE WOMEN’S JUBILEE OFFERING. 

The Queen has decided to make an excellent use of 
the Women’s Jubilee Offering. About £12,000 has 
been already spent upon the equestrian statue of the 
Prince Consort, and the balance, amounting to about 
£70,000, is to be devoted to the benefit of nurses 
and nursing institutions. <A strong desire has been 
expressed by very many of the subscribers to the 
Fund, that the Queen should spend some part of the 
money in purchasing some more personal gift, dia- 
monds, or jewels, or some ornament of the kind; 
but even supposing their wish is gratified, the sum 
total left over would not be seriously diminished. 
It might be possible to establish a system for sup- 
plying trained nurses to the poor who need such 
help the most, while only in rare cases here and 
there is such aid within their reach. To them sick- 
ness means more than to those who have money, 
and the comforts that money can secure, for with 
the loss of health and strength all else is lost too. 
Whatever scheme is adopted, the final decision 
should be made only after very careful consideration, 
and with the aid of greater knowledge and experi- 
ence than that of the little circle of officials about 
the Court. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE LIQUOR TRADE WITH NATIVE RACES. 

The circular letter recently addressed by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishop of 
London to all the bishops in our colonies and de- 
pendencies, though perhaps not strong and bold 
enough to do its work effectively, has one great vir- 
tue, inasmuch that it recognises that, if the evils 
which it denounces are to be suppressed, the work 
must be mainly done by those who are abroad, and 
not by those at home. If our colonial legislatures 
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were really resolved to put down the traffic, they 
might save a great number of those who are now 
steadily and surely being destroyed by the shameful 
greed of men who belong to civilised and Christian 
nations. They cannot save the thousands who have 
perished, they cannot restore to us our fair fame 
without blot or stain, but if in Australia and New 
Zealand, at the Cape, in India, and elsewhere, 
prompt and vigorous action were once taken by the 
authorities, the state of things would not be so des- 
perate and dishonourable as it is now. But when 
the colonial bishops are asked to put themselves at 
the head of such a movement, they will certainly 
demand that their brethren at home in England 
should set them an example in well-doing. 


A CANADIAN COLONY. 


Hopefulness seems to be the great characteristic of 


sation of the-West and the ancient customs of the 
East, whatever benefit it may have brought to others, 
has been the cause of sorrow and suffering to many 
of them. ‘They have learned to wish for a large 
measure of freedom and enlightenment, and their 
desire is denied them ; and the power of civilisation 
is used to enforce the worst traditions of a decrepit 
barbarism. ‘‘ There is no hope for women in India, 
whether they be under Hindoo or British rule’’— 
this is the despairing cry of one who has suffered 
from the unjust justice of our English law, and is 
compelled to live with a husband totally unworthy 
of her in all respects, to whom she was married before 
she could choose for herself, or affect the choice of 
others, and towards whom she now feels the strongest 


| antipathy. The case of the child-wives is bad enough, 


our race, and it is wonderful to see how those whose | 
lives have been a failure in one part of the world | 
strike out and seek a new home elsewhere, trusting | 


that the future will make amends for the past, and 
that the years of poverty and want may be followed 
by comfort and independence at last. A very large 
number of those who emigrate seem to set out almost 
in the dark, not knowing whither they go or the 
kind of work which awaits them: they put them- 
selves in the hands of agents and too often are utterly 
disappointed. The Church Colonisation Land Society, 
which has now been in existence for some little time, 
is making a resolute attempt to bring order into 
chaos and light into darkness, and to secure that 
those who go out under its guidance to make a new 
start shall know what they may fairly expect, what 
foundation they will have to build on, and that the 
colonists shall not be left to shift for themselves in 
moral and social isolation. By the advice of Pro- 
fessor Tanner, a well-known agricultural authority, 


the ordinary method of settlement has been aban- | 
doned. The colonist does not come out and find a | 
hundred and sixty acres, which he has to clear, | 


break up, and cultivate, without a house or even a 
shed. The holding is divided into four lots of forty 
acres, and before the new tenants arrive a home has 
been built substantial enough for immediate needs ; 
four acres on each farm have been already cleared 
and sown, so that the settler has something to start 
upon and is not obliged to wait for twelve or eighteen 
months before he sees his first crop. The wheel is 


already i ti d he has to k i ing ; this | 
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saves him from the aimless idleness into which so 
many emigrants drift, who just because they have 
all to do shrink from doing anything. The Society 
gives its settlers an excellent start, and by associating 
them ‘together in large colonies makes it possible to 
provide for their spiritual as well as for their material 
welfare. 


THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 
The cas2 of Rukhmabai throws more and more 


light every day on the condition of women in India, 
and it is evident that the contact between the civili- 


but the condition of the child-widows is infinitely 
worse. Their life is a living hell, dark with cruelty, 
suffering, insult, and shame; many of them look 
back with youthful longing to the diseases which our 
science has nearly suppressed, and to the funeral- 
pyre, whose flames our law has quenched. And 
there are 79,000 of these unhappy victims under 
nine years of age, 207,000 under fourteen years of 
age, and 382,000 under nineteen years of age— 
children in age, in mind, in everything but suffering. 
We cannot abolish the custom of child-marriage by 
legal enactment, but we are not bound to enforce 
marriage contracts when entered into by infants ; 
such compacts are not contracts at all in the true 
sense; and, as one of the highest authorities upon all 
that relates to India and its people has suggested, 
by establishing a Home and school for child-widows 
under nine years of age, we might do much for the 
salvation of those ‘‘ who are treated like lepers, who 
are goaded into suicide or infamy, who have no idea 
what happiness in life means,’’ and not for these 
sufferers only but for the progress and the prosperity 
of the great Empire to which they belong. 


NURSES FOR INDIA. 

While the Queen is recognising by her personal 
influence and example the importance of nursing 
institutions at home, the Indian Government is doing 
the same abroad. At present the absence of trained 
nurses is the one great blot on the medical organiza- 


| tion of our Indian army, and till the want is sup- 


plied, serious suffering, and in some cases graver 


| evils still, must be the inevitable result. Now, how- 





ever, 2 move is being made in the right direction, 


an efficient staff of lady nurses in the two great 
military hospitals at Rawalpindi and Umballa, with 
the intention of extending the organization still 
further if the first experiment proves a success, as it 
surely will. The Government are prepared to meet 
the entire cost.of the scheme, save in one particular 
—one, unfortunately, of the highest importance— 
the provision of ‘‘ Houses in the Hills,’’ where 
nurses can at intervals recruit their health and 
strength. All those who have friends or relatives 
in India will understand how essential such a relief 
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must be to those who have been long engaged in 
anxious and exhausting work. Lady Roberts, the 
wife of the Indian Commander-in-Chief, now appeals 
for aid in carrying out this part of the scheme. She 
puts the case in a very few words. The argument 
is unanswerable. ‘‘ Without an occasional change 
to a healthier climate, European ladies could not 
possibly continue for long to perform the trying and 
anxious work of nursing in the plains at the most 
unhealthy seasons of the year. The other alternative 
is to let the ladies remain in the plains until their 
health completely breaks down, and then send them 
to England with more or less chance of recovery. 
This, besides being cruel to the devoted women who 
consent to come out for this work, would involve 
constant change of nurses and an enormous increase 
of expenditure. Funds are urgently required for 
the hire, purchase, or building at once of houses at 


Murree and Kasauli, and eventually at Landour, | 


Nainee Tal, and Darjeeling, in the Bengal Presi- 


dency; at Wellington, in the Madras Presidency; | 


and at the most convenient hill station in the Bombay 


Presidency. Subscriptions will be received by the | 
Alliance Bank, Simla ; Messrs. Cox and Co., Craig’s- | 


court, London.’’ She appeals specially to those 
‘*who have friends or relatives in the army in India, 
exposed in the summer months to the unhealthy 
climate of the plains, and liable to be struck down 
at any moment by dangerous illness.” As she 
reminds us, it would immeasurably increase our 
anxiety to know that any one dear to us was left 
entirely in the care of an overworked doctor, with a 
mass of other patients demanding his attention, in 
the hands of ‘‘ the orderly for the day,’’ a man with 
the best of hearts but the roughest of hands and the 
least sensitive of nerves. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MISSIONARY DEPUTATIONS. 


The season of missionary meetings is drawing close, 
and for some months to come speakers and deputa- 
tions from a host of societies will be scouring the 


country, awakening, or trying to awaken, missionary | 
interest and enthusiasm. Ours is, indeed, a strange | 
When a | 
man comes home after several years spent in the | 


system. We live in an inverted order. 
midst of a heathen society, far removed from Chris- 
tian influences and associations, isolated in dense 
darkness, often almost alone, and with wife and chil- 
dren far away in a distant land—so distant that it 
sometimes seems a dream—working his very heart 
and soul out, too often with little visible result, the 


time of rest and return should be mainly spent in | 


gaining new glow, new hope, and new fervour in a 
Christian land. In his journeying to and fro the 
worker should be gathering in sympathy and strength 
during short years of plenty for the long years of 
leanness that must follow. We here ought to in- 


spire him, but instead of that we expect him to inspire | 


us. It may be that the secret of much failure in 
Christian work both abroad and at home lies in this ; 


| that those who labour have to give strength in- 
| stead of receiving it. Sometimes the thought occurs 
that things might be better if the missionary were 
free, or felt free, to tell us his whole tale without 
suppression or reserve, the sorrows as well as the 
joys, the failures no less than the successes. When 
we are told that all is going on well, when the whole 
picture glows with rosy colour, we may be well satis- 
fied, but somehow or other our deeper sympathies 
are not touched. If a man could stand up in our 
midst and say, ‘“‘I have laboured for five, ten, 
| or fifteen years in a heathen city, or on a savage 
island, with cruelty, barbarism, ignorance, and su- 
perstition all around me, and have laboured almost 
| in vain, yet I have still hope, and faith, and patience 

enough to go back and try for ten years more, if I 
| feel that your prayers go with me, and that your 
love is behind me;’’ that would touch a new chord 
and strike a nobler note. Many missionaries would 
be only too glad to tell us all that is in their hearts, 
but they are afraid of the local committee, or of the 
| secretary, and the secretary is afraid of directors and 
supporters ; for the miserable feeling still rules us 
that nothing succeeds like success, and if we cannot 
have that we must get something that will look as 
' much like it as possible. To confess failure, even 

comparative failure, is supposed to mean an empty 
There could not bea 





| purse and dwindling ranks. 
greater mistake. 


THE REV. T. J. COMBER. 


Of all the trials which the Congo Mission has 
| hitherto sustained, many and varied as they have 
| been, Mr. Comber’s death is by far the worst. From 

the very first he had been a leader and pioneer, had 
| shared all the sorrows and sufferings of the enter- 
| prise. A great part of his work he had seen de- 
stroyed by fire; brother, sister, and wife had fallen 
at his side. One friend and fellow-worker after 
| another had been taken from him. But still he held 
| on resolutely and calmly, and where he led others 
followed. At last the malarial fever that has been 
fatal to so many struck him down also, and, though 
after a courageous struggle with the disease he was 
taken down to the sea as a last resource, he did not 
live through the voyage but died before the vessel 
had made more than two hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Congo. There on the African coast he 
rests. He had lived long enough to see some result 
of his work, and early in the year was able to write : 
‘* Tt is a joy to have such news to send to our dear 
friends in England. For years we have been sowing 
the seed, often weeping, and now our hearts are 
gladdened beyond measure to see some fruit.’’ Those 
who were with him in his last hours tell us that he 
longed, though without hope, to live and to labour 
| for many years in the cause to which he had devoted 
his very being, and it is some comfort to those who 
are left, as it must have been to him, to know that 
| he was able to recognise some amount of real progress 
| before the end came. 
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PoLicyHoLpERS 
ADMITTED THis YEAR 


WILL RECEIVE AT THE 
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Division of Profits to be 


made at 31st December, a 








Bonus Certificate 
covering one Bonus for 
1887, also an Intermediate 
Bonus for each premium 


paid in the next 7 years. 





Note.—Bonus is not payable if 
claim arise in first 5 years. 














Application for Bonus Policies should now be made. 











Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Annual Revenue einai . . £1,100,000 
Accumulated Funds exceed . : . #£9,200,000 


The Largest in the United Kingdom. 


BONUS YEAR 1887. 


WORKING OF BONUS SYSTEM. 


At each Division of Profits Compound Bonuses are declared for each pre- 
mium paid during the gast 7 years, also for each premium to be paid on policies 
becoming claims during the 7 years to ext Division, as shown in the follow- 
ing " Table of Additions to Policies of £1000 at last Division of Profits : 


! Sum Assured | Bonuses at last Division on 3ist Dec. . 1880. | Total Payal ble! 
Year of 'and Bonuses to, —— —| in 1887 after | Year of 



































Entry. ‘31st December; On Original | On Former | Total fo © 7 | intermediate | payment of Entry. 
1873. | £1000. Bonuses. (Years to 1880.|Bonus 1881-7. 'year’s premium 
———————_ se — 
1824 | £2277 14 |f119 o |fr1s2 1 | f27r 1 ‘| Lass 14 | £2807 9 | 1824 
1831 | 2063 12 119 Oo 126 II 245 I1 234 8 2543 1m | 1831 
1838 181r 8 119 0 96 11 215 Ir | 205 14 2232 13 | 1838 
1845 1579 9 119 0 68 19 187 19 | 179 8 1946 16 1845 
1852 | 3395 9. {| 389 © 47 0 166 o | 58 9g 1719 9 1852 
1860 1220 12 119 Oo 26 5 tes 5 |. x98 x3 1504 10 | 1§60 
1865 TI50 12 I1g9 0 17 18 136 18 | 130 14 1418 4 | 1865! 
1873 1017 9 | II9 0 22 ar -@- 2 25% Xz 1254 2 1873 | 














These are not specially selected examples, all policies of intervening years having received 
substantially the same Bonuses according to duration. 
Example, Policy for £1000 issued in 1845. 
Sum Assured, with Bonuses to 31st December 1873. : F . £1579 9 6 
Compound Bonuses declared 31st December 1880. 
Bonus at 34s. per ct. per ann. on the £1000 © 0 7 years to 1880 £119 0 O 





Do. do. do. on Bonus of £579 9 6 do. , _ 68 19 2 
Compound Bonus on £1579 9 6 for the 7 years ; , 187 19 2 
Amount of Policy at 31st Dec. 1880 . : £1767 8 8 
Intermediate Bonus at 29s. per cent per ann. on above £1767: 8:8 for the 
seven years 1881 to 1887 i ; : , ; ‘ ; : hy RY 


Sum payable if Claim arise in 1887 after] — Y 
payment of that year’s premium j £1946 16 7 


These figures speak for themselves as to the importance of the additional 
Bonuses accruing to the Society’s Policyholders under its system of 
allowing Bonus on Bonus, and also Intermediate Bonus Jdetween 
Divisions. Careful consideration should be given to the effect which such 
Bonuses have on the sums payable to the Assured or their Representatives. 

Next Division of Profits 3lst December 1887. 
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Directors. 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. ) RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. HART Dyke, Bart., M.P. | HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. SirJ. FERGUssON, Bt., M.P., G.C.S.I. | C. A. LocKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The Hon. THOMAS F. FREMANTLE. HENRY ROsE, Esq. 

Colonel The Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Huditors. Medical Officers. 


WILLIAM R. BARKER, Esq. | Joun W. OGLE, M.D. 
EDWARD Woops, Esq. WILLIAM CHOLMELEY, M.D. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.LA. 


———>-_ 202 <4____- 


| Sums Assured and Bonus... ... ... ... £7,;385,942 


; Se ees = ee 


Being 40 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus. 


ET ae aaa a ee £332,017 





INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years old and upwards 


which become Claims between any two Valuations. 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 





AT THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on 
May 25th, 1887, at the Cannon Street Hotel, FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, 
Esq., the Chairman of the Company (Honorary Secretary of the Sunday School 
Union) presiding, the MANAGING DIRECTOR read the 

THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


1. The THIRTY-SECOND YEAR of the Company has been a prosperous 
year. 

: 2. The New Business consists of 1977 policies assuring £366,956 16s. 74d., 
the Annual Premium Income thereon being £11,510 1s. 

. The Business in Force at the end of the year consists of 28,109 policies 
assuring £5,254,789 3s. QOd., the Annual Premium Income thereon being 
£156,414 Os. od. 

4. The Payments under Policies of the year have been £89,522 18s. 10d. 
under 482 Policies, making the total amount paid for Policy Claims and Bonuses 
from the commencement of the Company £1,029,611 is. 11d. under 6,105 
Policies. There has also been during the year paid for Policies Surrendered 
£7,003 6s. 1d. 

5- After payment of Claims and Bonuses, Surrenders and Expenses the 
sum of £58,394 10s. 10d. has been added to the Accumulated Fund, 
which now amounts to £1,141,809 11s. 4d. 

6. The Officers retiring by rotation are Messrs. William Smith and Edward Bean 
Underhill, Directors ; and Mr, William Potter Olney, Auditor. They are eligible 
for re-election. 

The Policyholders are heartily thanked for their continued efforts to assist the 
Board | in extencing the business and beneficial operations of the Company, and if 
they will again help the Board by each introducing at least one new Policyholder 
during the Thirty-third year, they will maintain the Company’s character for growth, 
progress and beneficence. 

The MANAGING DIRECTOR, WiLit1am SutTTon Gover, Esq., then 
addressed the Meeting as follows :— 

‘The thirty-second year marks an epoch in the history of the Company. 

I find on examining our earliest Minute Book that on Wednesday, 31st May, 
1854, a Meeting was held, of whom the only survivors are myself and Mr, Henry 
Gover. 

I then and there submitted a plan for the construction of a Society to be caMed the 
3RITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY, ber was approved, and at the 
second meeting, on June 3rd, it was agreed that the upper part of the premises 47 
and 48, King William Street, should be taken as the first offices of the Company. 

On the 8th June a third meeting was heid at 47, King William Street, London 
Bridge, at which there were present Messrs. Josiah Conder and Thomas Timpson, ia 
addition to Messrs. William Gover, Field, Dunn, and myself. Atthat meeting Mr. 
William Gover was elected Chairman of the Company. 

On Thursday the 1§th June, a fourth meeting took pl lace, at which Mr. John Stone- 
man took his seat as a Director, and Mr. Joseph Warmington was elected on the 
Board. 

Ata fifth meeting on Jure 22nd, there were present Mr. William Gover, chair- 
man, Mr. Edmund Dunn, deputy-chairman, Messrs. Ww armington, Stoneman, 
Timpson and Field. Messrs. Dale and John Smither were elected Directors. 
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At the meeting of the Board, July 15th, Dr. Munk was appointed physician, 
and Thomas Carr Jackson, surgeon, to the Company, and on July 2oth 
the first life proposal was accepted by the Board on the life of Mr. William Sutton 
Gover. On July 27th it was resolved that no more than 500 shares be allotted at 
par, and that after the allotment of these—the first half of the then capital of the 
Company—no shares should be issued at a less premium than 25 per cent. upon 
the paid up amount. 

I need not tell you how rapidly the remainder of the original capital was taken up 
at 2 premium, the last hundred shares being issued at 50 per cent. premium on 
the original call. 

In the first year of the Company 1,871 Policies were issued for £212,135, the 
Annual Premiums amounting to £8,000. The Company had also received on 
shares £10,000, and between £1,000 and £2,000 as premiums, so that now the 
Company was fairly launched. 

The Company remained in the premises at King William Street until the year 
1866, when the Board purchased, on Black Friday of that year, the lease of the 
premises No. 4, Queen Street Place. This took place about the time of the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of the Company, and we find in the figures of the Report for the 
eleventh year that the Company had issued policies for £2,255,109, of which 
£1,569,721 remained in force. 

We moved into our then new premises, 4, Queen Street Place, in September of 
thesame year. The Directors at that time were the Chairman, Mr. William Gover, 
the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Edmund Dunn, Messrs. Dale, Smither, Warmington, Hare 
(the present Vice-Chairman of the Company), elected in the year 1858, myself, 
elected in the year 1860, and Mr. Hartley, the present Chairman of the Company, 
elected in 1864. Of these, the last three only are now living. 

We have consequently been in our present Offices 21 years. During that time the 
business of the Company has enormously increased, and the place has become too 
strait for us. The Directors have, therefore, taken the site of the houses, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 adjoining, on lease from the Merchant Taylors’ Company, for a term of 
80 years, on which we are erecting new offices, which while they will be specially 
adapted to the business of the Company, will present an architectural appearance 
suitable to the rank which the Company has attained. 

At the end of eleven years there had been issued 13,786 policies, assuring 
£2,255,109 ; there had been paid in Claims and bonuses £50,860 5s. 8d. The 
Accumulated Fund amounted to £99,069 2s. 

To-day we hold our Thirty-second Annual Meeting. Up to January 31st last we 
had issued policies assuring £11,433,542, the total amount remaining in force being 
£5,254,789. If we subtract the amounts at the end of the eleven years, we see 
that during the twenty-one years we have been in these premises we have issued 
policies for £9,178,433, and that the amount of increase in the policies in force is 
£- 685,068. 

The Premium Income has increased from £58,624 to £158,798, the increase 
being £95,169. 

The Accumulated Fund has increased from £99,069 to £1,141,810, so that 
we have laid by during our sojourn in these premises £1,042,741. 

I have thought it worth while to put these facts on record, because I think the 
progress of a Company such as the BRITISH EQUITABLE will be a matter of enduring 
interest. 

It has always been the desire and practice of the Directors of the Company to 
snake Life Assurance as beneficial as possible to those interested in the Policies of the 
Company, and some valuable improvements have been adopted, having reference 
more particularly to keeping Policies in force under and subject to certain conditions 
with a view of not allowing the accidental non-payment of premiums to occasion the 
loss of the benefit secured by the Policy ; also extending the limits of foreign travel 
without license and not rendering void the Policies in cases of suicide after a period 
and ina manner fixed. These special advantages will be set forth so as to be perfectly 
understood by the agents and Policy-holders of the Company. 

Coming to the transactions of the year, if Ilook at them fer se as of an average 
Life Assurance Company, I should say it was a year of prosperity and of entirely 
satisfactory results; but we have had such a series of prosperous years that there is 
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danger lest comparing the progress of the past year with more prosperous years and 
not judging it on its individual merits, we may come to the conclusion that it was 
not prosperous, which would be the reverse of the truth, 

With regard to the New Business, consisting of 1,977 Policies, assuring 
£366,956 16s. 7d., it is evident it will compare favourably with the average 
business of the offices, although less in amount than that of last year. At the same 
time it may be stated that the Life Offices of the Kingdom appear to have done, so 
far as reported to the present time (if we except Industrial Assurances), about 
Half-a-million less business than they did in the prior year, and it has been a 
year of intense commercial distress. Trade, however, is now on the turn, an 
upward movement has commenced generally over the country, and I may state 
that the New Business done in the thirty-third year, up to the date of this Meeting, 
is considerably in excess of that of the like period last year; while, on the other hand, 
the Claims up to the same time are some thousands of pounds lower than they were 
to the same date last year. 

It will be seen by the balance-sheet that a larger amount than usual stands at 
deposit awaiting the completion of purchases, agreements for which have been 
entered into, apart from which there have been invested :— 


£ 
Ground Rents ‘ ; “ . é Z ; - 39,6387 
On Common Mortgage . " : P ‘ ‘ . 19,920 
Loans on Policies . ° ° ° ° . ° - 9,861 
£47,418 





The item of Loans on Policies is larger than usual, and has no doubt been caused 
by the pressure our Policy-holders have felt through the depression of trade, and is 
an evidence of the value of the method of granting loans on policies of the Company. 

The Accumulated Fund is equal to 67 per cent. of the gross premiums received 
on all policies in force, or to a little over 8O per cent. of all net premiums received 
on all policies in force. 

The Annual Premium Income from Policies in Force on 31st January last was 
£156,414. 

The Mortality of the year, though in excess of former years, has been well within 
the provision. . 

Taking our Table A (Whole Life Mutual Policies), which amounts to '78} per cent. 
of the total assurances of the Company, the number of Claims provided for was 
364, and the actual number of Claims was 242, a difference of 122 in favour of the 
Company. 

The actual number of Claims was 66} per cent., and the actual amount of 
Claims 773 per cent. of the tabular provision. 

Of the Claims of the year the amount was £81,996, Amount of Bonuses £7,526 
making total Claims in Balance-sheet £89,522. 

The Financial growth of the Company may well be illustrated by the fact that 
during the last ten years the Company has added two-thirds of a Million to its 
Accumulated Fund. 


BUSINESS IN FORCE AT END OF I6TH AND 32ND YEARS :— 





| | 
No. of Amount Annual Amount of Policies|Amount of Assur- 























Year. Policies. Assured, Premiums, issued, ances in force, 
£ - ££ £ ay 

16 16,606 2,865,818 91,967 4,878,173 | 2,865,818 
32 28,109 5,254,789 156,414 | 11,488,442| 5,254,789 
11,504 £2,388,971 £64,447 | £6,555,269 |£2,388,971 
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ACCUMULATED FUND AT END OF I6TH AND 32ND YEARS :— 





Year. £ 
16 =t«w . ° , ° ° : . 236,767 
82 . ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘ : . 1,141,810 
Increase, 16 years . ° ° » £905,043 
INCOME FROM INTEREST IN I6TH AND 32ND YEARS :— 
Year. £ 
16 ° ‘ . . ‘ . : . 8,006 
32 ° : . ° ° ‘ : - 45,620 


Increase . ‘ ‘ - Q £37, 614 





The amount paid for Surrenders during the past year was £7,008. 

The Assets of the Company consisted of Ground Rents £710,785, being 60°97 
per cent. of the entire Assets. 

Mortgages £222,769, being 19°10 per cent. 

Government Securities, £98,665, being 8°46 per cent. 

Cash awaiting completion of Investments, £56,658, being 4°86 per cent. 

These four classes of Securities give a total of £1,088,877, or 93°39 per cent. 

There are then Loans on Policies £52,554, or 4°48 per cent., making 97°85 
per cent. of the total Assets, which are as secure as so much cash to the 
Company. 

Agents’ Balances £20,562, or 1°76 per cent. 

The small remaining amount is made up of sundries and Furniture. 

It may be remarked with regard to the Ground Rents of the Company, that the 
approach of the reversions renders them of greater value than is taken credit for in 
the Balance Sheet. 

The business of the Company consists of English lives only, and their continuous 
rate of mortality has been far below the tabular expectation, and the Lay-by of the 
Company will bear very favourable comparison with that of the average of offices. 

It is believed that measures which have been taken will produce a gradual 
reduction of the per centage of expenses, at the same time the experience of offices 
shows that it is unwise not to lay out the necessary amount to keep up and to 
increase the amount of the business of the Company. 

At the end of the thirty-second year the Company had 7} (7°42) years’ premiums 
in hand. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen,—For the seventeenth time I have the pleasure of 
moving the adoption of the annual report and balance-sheet of the BRITISH 
EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY. I am not in very robust health to-day, and shall 
not therefore attempt to make a very long speech, nor is it necessary after the 
clear and comprehensive statement with which the Managing Director has 
favoured us. I should just like to take a sort of bird’s-eye view of the position 
of the Company, which is briefly this: — The policies in force by 28,109 
assurances amount to £5,254,000, which is nearly half the total amount of 
business done by the Company from the commencement. The amount of 
annual premiums now receivable is £156,000; the interest and dividends may 
be taken at about £45,000, showing that we have now a total annual revenue 
of £200,000. The Accumulated Fund amounts to £1,141,800, which is equal to 
67 per cent. of the premiums received on all policies in force, besides this we have 
an uncalled capital of £225,000. Taking all the companies of which I have any 
information at the age of 32 years, our Company stands with an Accumulated Fund 
of £217,000 above the average. Our receipts during the year have been £199,000— 
nearly £200,000. With this money we have duly paid the shareholders’ interest, and 
according to our practice of retaining the shareholders’ interest in profits the shares 
of the Company upon whith £10 only have been paid are now worth more than £20; 
so that, while we are doing well, so far as the public are concerned, we are not treat- 
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ing our shareholders at all unfairly. We have also with this money paid promptly 
all honest claims. We have defrayed all the ex; s of management and extension, 
and then we have laid by £58,000, as you have | told, which, tho ugh a smaller 















sum than that of last year, was larger than 19 out of 32 yanies laid by in th 2nd 
year, so that we compare favourably still with the companies of similar age. We 
compare ourselves with those of our own age and we show that we are in a better 


1} 


position than the average. This sum has been well laid out in groun I 
mortgages and loans on policies. I ask the question now with the utmost con- 
fidence—Do not these figures indicate a perfectly secure and unassailable position— 
a position equal to that of any company competing for wrens favour? There is one 
cause of regret that has been referred to. We have done less new business than in 
previous years. I am not going myself, and I do not t think any of my fellow-directors 
are going to fall into fits of despondency and d gement about that, because it 
may act as a stimulus to our agents and s 














w the necessity of the exercise of 
greater skill and determination on “their part. Hoping and believing in this result, 
I would like to make a few remarks to show why I propose this resolution with 
confidence. First we have laid a broad foundation fo r a large and prosperous 
future. I think a great deal of those figures 28,000. I know that many com- 
panies who have a much smaller number of policy-holders have a very much larger 




















amount assured. I know the value of assurances for large P licies. I have always 
been an advocate that our agents should aim at larger policies, but I never advocate 
them giving up the smaller policies. I believe they tend to lay a still broader, surer 
foundation for the Company, and I am very glad that our interest is spread and divided 
over so many as to make the varied claims of the Company something which can be 
calculated upon, and I believe that we are upon a sure and certain foundation. I hope 








that agents will get Jarger policies, but I hope they will keep up and increase i 
as possible the number of policies, whether the asst urances are for large or small 
sums. Only six existing companies have more policy-holders than we, so that our 
position is almost unique. Then, secondly, the s of our efforts to ensu 
careful selection of lives encourages the hope of a continuance in that direction. 
is one of the strongest points in our Company—the selection of lives. The amount 
death and matured claims will necessarily vary cons ly, and this year they are | 
than in any previous year. They amount altogether to 489,000, but, as you hay 
from the calculation prepared by the Managing Director, they are well wit 
provision made by our tables. It is a very remarka ct to which he has alluded, 
that 364 persons assured under Table A, which includes three parts of the business 
of the Company, might have been expected to die during the past year. Iam 
thankful to say only 242 of them died, and a saving has been caused thereby 
amounting to between £15,000 and £16,000. I think we are greatly indebted to our 
Medical Officers and our Managing Director f ntinuance in this direction, 
of seeking to assure thoroughly goo d lives. Our ave rate of mortality has been 
8 per cent. less than the average of 35 companies in their 32nd year. Then, 
thirdly, the key-stone of the position of a life assurance company is the amount of 
lay-by. We have laid by this year £58,000, which is larger, in proportion to the 
premiums received, than 48 companies out of 60 e done, according to their last 
year’s reports. In ten years we have laid by £641,712. Fifty-eight offices, out of 
77 of which we have reports, laid by a less amount last year. It is an interesting 
fact that in Queen Street Place, at the premises we now have, and which by-the-bye 













































we should have been obliged to leave, even if they had been large enough to con- 
tinue in, because our lease is very nearly out—in that building we have laid by 
a million of pounds. It remains for the future to show how many millions may 
be laid by in the new building upon which we hope to enter about this sine next 


year, With such a case as I have to present, with such ne Ww advantages to o ams 
with so enterprising and energetic and successful a Managing Direct ms with a 
united board giving him their fullest confidence, with an experienced staff, a ak. 
trained and earnest body of agents, and with 28,oco policy-holders, ready to lend 
a helping hand, what may we not expect to do during the coming year and in the 
future years? If we each and all do our part, there is certainly a glorious future 
for the BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY. I beg to propose the 
adoption of the ‘Report and Balance Sheet. 

Dr. UNDERHILL (Honorary Secretary Baptist Missionary Society), in thanking 
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the shareholders for his re-election, said: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen and share- 
holders, It is about 12 years since I was first elected a Director, and 20 or 25 years 
since I becamea shareholder; therefore a very large portion of the Company 

as passed before me. Since I became connected with it this is the fourth 
time you have honoured me with .election as a Director of the Company. I 
am. thankful to feel that the Directors are happy in my society, and I trust also 
that my efforts for the Company’s benefit and advantage have been fully suc- 
cessful. I, more especially in the department which has been committed to me, 
have to do with the returns of the agents; and I may say, speaking generally, the 
agents work well, with commendable diligence, and with a very large amount of 
success. No doubt, however, we should be very glad if this new year proves to be 
far ahead of the labours oflast year. Iam aware that there were very many difficulties 
last year pressing upon agents, and standing in the way of a more success/ul campaign. 
Still it is not a campaign to be despised at all. There is very excellent work done, 
and, as we have heard from our report, very excellent results were secured. The 
only feeling about it therefore is, that we want if possible to exceed even our best 
years, and not simply to exceed a moderate year. Of course all companies of this 
kind must have a varied experience as years pass on. Death is a very uncertain 
monarch, though he is a very peremptory one when he does come, and we can never 
be sure that he may not exercise his fatal power one year to a much larger extent 
than in another year. Still it is exceedingly gratifying that onan average of years 





g 
his power over our constituency has diminished and would appear to be diminishing. 
It is avery great advantage to Insurance Companies, no doubt, that the expectation 
of life has enlarged and is enlarging from year to year by the various sanitary 
measures and other methods for the securing of better health to our growing popu- 
lation. These have of course somewhat aided our exertions ; still they have not told 
upon the work of the agents so well, although one would say that to tell people to 
whom they are addressing themselves that our death-rate is very low and secures 
a very constantly increasing profit to the policy-holders, would be a very attractive 
element in securing larger cases. I am glad to know that alre this year 
the prospects are very much improved over this time last year—that the new 
business is in excess of what it was at the date when we met last year. [ am 
quite sure that the shareholders have not passed u ced, and the agents will not 
fail to observe, the shadowing out in the report of certain additional advantages to 
be given to our policy-holders. I am quite sure it will prove ti 
to whom application is made for the insurance of their lives 
dental omission of a payment of a premium will not forfeit the 
may be continued in authority and force for as long a tim 
policy at that period of their lives wiil cover—this will be ‘ 
comfort to very many. I know that sometimes the date of payment takes people by 
Surprise, and sometimes it is forgotten, and to know that there will be no fatal 
results from such an accidental omission will no doubt be a very great element to 
those who wish to insure. So with regard to suicide and one or two other things 
which the Managing Director pointed out. I have no doubt therefore that this 
year our agents will have in their hands an instrument for the campaign which will 
give them a very much greater force and power in the securing of business for the 
coming year. I am sure we must all rejoice—I do as an old shareholder—at the 
constant accumulations of the Company. It surprises me very much that this is so, 
but it shows in how thoroughly firm and compact a manner the affairs of the Com- 
pany are conducted and the happy results of confidence, because the accumu- 
lations do not stop ; they keep on growing, and in the average of years we find 
they grow very largely and very rapidly. They grew at first in the earlier years of 
the Company’s work very slowly. The first 10 or 15 years the accumulations were 
very gradual and very small comparatively; but now they go up by leaps and 
bounds, and seem to have no limit, in fact, provided the great adversary of all life 
companies (that is, Death) does not exercise his power too widely and largely to 
prevent such accumulations. These are circumstances that surely will have their 
effect upon our policy-holders, and must be very gratifying indeed to our share- 
holders. To them especially it must be a very great pleasure to know that their 
shares are worth double what they were when issued, and that they are, in point of 
fact, on the original shares receiving somewhere about 12 per cent. interest on 
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their investments. Of course many of us have bought them at various degrees of 
remium, but still the original shares now pay from 12 to 13 per cent. We who 
ave come in at a little later period are doing extremely well. I am not at all 
dissatisfied with my 8 or 9 per cent., and I am sure that my fellow shareholders 
will rejoice that they are sharing in the profit and prosperity of the Company. I 
shall be very happy to continue my exertions for the advantage of the Company, and 
trust that when we meet again we shall have a yet better Report than we have 
received to-day. 

THE MANAGING DIRECTOR said, in acknowledging a vote of thanks:—I am 
exceedingly obliged to my good friends for proposing this resolution, but you must not 
run away with the notion that I suggested to them to do it, because it so happens 
that although I have been here 32 years, and I have had the pleasure of making 32 times 
without a break a statement of the affairs of this Company, during those 32 years, 
I have never framed or suggested a complimentary resolution to anyone. There is 
one thing that we left out this morning—setting people in motion. Whenever I look 
at a meeting like this, I think ‘‘ What can we get out of it?’? Sometimes I see the 
face of a shareholder, an opulent man, a man of great influence and weight and con- 
nection, and I ask, “Is he working for the Company?’’ Sometimes we see a policy- 
holder who himself is convinced of the duty of life insurance, who is surrounded 
with opportunities. When an unprovided for family loses its head, or when an 
auspicious wedding takes place, or in a thousand instances he has opportunities to 
speak for the Company. ‘‘ Is he working for the Company?” And then again an 
agent ; “Is he doing his utmost for the Company?” I want to set the whole Company 
in motion. If the whole thing were in motion, if every man always had on his 
brain the BRITISH EQUITABLE, and watched, and seized, and utilized every 
opportunity, we should do still better than we have done in the past. I thank 
you very much. ; 

HENRY GOVER, Esq., C.C. (Member of the School Board for London), 
acknowledging the thanks of the meeting said:—I thank you very much on 
behalf of the medical examiners and my partner and myself for the resolution 
which you have been good enough to pass. It is true I have been connected 
with the Company from the first, and therefore I know all that our medical 
examiners have done for us. I consider that in life insurance there may be a 
great many defects in a Company; there must be a great many difficulties to con- 
tend with: but after all, if the lives are taken safely and the business is conducted 
honestly, it will turn out well; but if the taking of lives is conducted carelessly, then 
I do not wonder at a Company getting into difficulties. Now our medical advisers 
have from the first been very careful in their selection of lives. The Board have 
backed them up in this, and it is in a great measure owing to that that we are able 
to say we have now £1,140,000 Accumulated Fund. Added to that we have 
the low death-rate which has been such a: feature of the Company in the past. I 
think, therefore, my medical friends are well deserving of the acknowledgment 
you have given them. I regret that they are not here to t! nank you for it themselves, 
With regard to the lawyers: lawyers are never a very agreeable set of people; they 
are never very popular. They have to do business that is not always very pleasant 
to themselves or other people. However, we —_ endeavoured to do our duty 
during a long series of years, and we desire to do all that is best for the interest of 
the Company. We are placed in very great difficulty sometimes. We are 
asked to do things that we know we cannot do. We are asked to 
let the Company do things that we know we ought not to advise them to do. We 
are asked to join in various ways in what really” amounts to fraud in payment of 
policies—persons who have no right to them want us to pay them, and they say 
they will indemnify us, and all that sort of thing. We are obliged to guard the 
Company against that as well as against other difficulties which arise. I am 
very glad to mention one thing that I have been the means of doing during the 
past year, and that is with regard to the new premises of the Company. I have had 
a negotiation with the Merchant Taylors’ Company for the lease of the adjoining 
houses which are now pulled down, to form the site of our new building. It 
is absolutely necessary that there should be such a new building, but 1 think we 
have succeeded in getting the site upon very favourable terms, and you know the 
foundation of that building is being laid. It is a very broad foundation, a very 
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thick, solid, foundation. I believe that we are obliged to have five feet of concrete at 
the bottom, so that we have a very good foundation to build on, just such a 
foundation as the Company itself rests upon. 

The Report and Balance Sheet were adopted. The retiring Directors, WILLIAM 
SMITH, Esq. and EDwARD BEAN UNDERHILL, LL.D., and the retiring Auditor 
WILLIAM POTTER OLNEY, Esq., were re-elected. The thanks of the shareholders 
were presented to the Managing Director, the Directors, the Legal Advisers and 
Medical Officers, the Staff and District Agents, and to the Chairman, FOUNTAIN 
JOHN HarTLEY, Esq. 
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FOUNDED 1806. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 
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a Ty nner TN Ti r 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY AFFORDED TO THE ASSURED. 
N 1883—the date of the last Bonus—there remained 
an undivided moiety of Profits amounting to 


£249,515. This large Reserve affords Absolute 
Security, besides yielding a considerable amount in 


interest, which must favourably influence future Bonus 


RWWA TARALAL AY 


HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM: 
Merchants, Traders and others requiring the full use of 
their Capital, and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest 
present outlay, are invited to examine the terms of the 
Half-Credit System of this Office. 
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DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in 
May, 1888. All Policies effected in the year 1887 


. will participate. : 
EY C\ 


Prospectus and Explanatory Leaflet of the Hatlf-Credit 











System may be obtained on application to the Head Office, 
Branch Offices, or to any of the Agents. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary & Secretary. 
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the Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and grey- 
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tmproves the growth. It imparts a rich gloss to hair of 
all ey and ay it in any desired form sariet exercise. 

B.—It is made in three shades, “ Light,” “ Dark,” and “ Extra 

"the oat a specially prepared to hide Greyness when 
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44-page Catalogue of Invalids’ Requisites post free. 
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JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON’S PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 


I GURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean ogy - Bags them ~d * 
at = “then have them return again. a radical cure. 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY: or FALLING 

siCK Nis 8, a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free tle of my infallible remedy. Give Address in full. 











It costs P ng nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. Address 
Dr. H. G. ROOT. 5. Plum Tree Ct., Farringdon-st., London. 
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Sold in Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Export Agent, J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 
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THE GREATEST BLESSING 


OF LIPE isa perfect state of health. To secure this undeniable boon, 
use LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, #0 highly extolled and con- 
stantly recommended by eminent medical gentlemen, It strikes at the 

ROOT OF DISEASE, improving Digestion by clearing away obstructions 
and impurities from the Stomach 
the blood, eradicating poisonons and feverish humours, — and oxygenat- 
It renders life a joy, instead of a weariness, 
freshness to the bodily and mental faculties. When the 

STOMACH is DISORDERED. through taking unsuitable food, or over- 
eating or driuking, its corrective action is mild, poet? and 
trols Fevers, removes Feverish Colds, and is an i bl mestic medi 

NO OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED for 15 years. Mr. Youne 


writes, October, 1 


and Liver, and at the same time renovating 


imparting vigour and 


nent. Itcon- 





—* For something like 15 years I have constantly 


taken your Pyretic Suline, that is to say, every morning. During the whole 
of that time I have never taken any other 
had a Doctor.” Of all Medicine Vendors, and of 


nor have I 


HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Lim), 
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JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeceopathic Chemists 





The sweetest Homes are those 
where Hupson’s Extract oF 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 
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COD LIVER OIL 


“Ts as nearly tastel«ss as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”— Lancet. . 

“‘ Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.” — British M@iical “Journal, 

“No nauseous eructativns tollow after it is swallowed.”— Medical 

ess. 
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¢ Cod-Liver Onl. Highty concentrated and nutritious, 
A powerful aid to digestion. It is a valuable aliment in Consumption 
and Wasting Diseases. In boitles, ls. 9d, each. 
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pg admixture. In Montserrat alone is the Lime Fruit cultivated 
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MILIES of EUROPE and the RANK and FASHION ofthe Work 


REFINED DRESS. 


EGERTON BURNETT’S ROYAL SERGES lll 
OTHER FASHIONABLE FABRICS in entirely New # 
Artistie Designs and High-Class Weavings in Pure Wookie 
Sor the coming Season. Unsurpassed for Beauty, Novelty, 
and Sterling Value——Admirable Wearing Qualities.— 
Perfect Finish.—Superb Fast Dye. The immense variety” 
of Patterns comprise specialities for Ladies, Children, and: 
Gentlemen—To suit all Climates, all Fashions, and all purse. 


FREE PATTERNS. 


Any Length Sold. Carriage Paid on Orders of 20s. and 
above to any part of the United Kingdom. No Agenis. 


EGERTON BURNETT, “°° *Sxctaxno 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & Polson's|iaa 
Corn Flour 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR 


The Nursery, the Sick Room, 


Jo Secure 


ek 
Ltwe 


Senuine. always see the naine on the wrapper 





and the Family Table. 
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